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BETWEEN ISSUES 


ON DECEMBER 8, 1958, barely ten days after 
Nikita Khrushchev officially demanded that West 
Berlin be declared a “free city,” we published an 
exclusive article by Mayor Willy Brandt warning 
against this attempt to break “the clamp that holds 
a divided people together.” On May 16, 1960, as 
Moscow again exerted pressure on Berlin in prepara- 
tion for the abortive Paris summit conference, a sec- 
ond exclusive article by Brandt pointed up the danger 
of negotiating changes in the enclave’s unique posi- 
tion. And twice since the latest and most serious Com- 
munist threat to Berlin, in the issues of July 17 and 
September 4, his views have appeared in these pages. 

Brandt writes for THE NEw LEADER because he 
knows its readers include most of the world’s opinion- 
and policy-makers both in front of and behind the 
Iron Curtain. We are sufficiently immodest to admit 
that we are proud of this. But no less important to us 
is the fact that at a time when most of the concern 
over Berlin centers on the East-West power struggle, 
his articles have accentuated the human element of 
the “violent separation” of the city. 

Because we feel, too, that this aspect of the Berlin 
crisis has largely been ignored, we want to call at- 
tention to a statement signed by 30 intellectual and 
civic leaders from Europe, Asia, Africa and the Amer- 
icas which has not been mentioned anywhere in the 
press. It reads in part: 

“The [East Berlin] refugees have not always been 
running from persecution and hunger. . . . But this 
surely demonstrates that what is involved is a human 
right, transcending all narrowly political and eco- 
nomic considerations. Human beings, no less than 
nations, have a right to self-determination. Men and 
women want to have a share in determining where 
and how their children should be brought up and 
what their lives should be like; citizens want to share 
in determining who their rulers and public representa- 
tives should be. . 

“Barbed wire and bayonets are not the decor of 
any new higher freedom. We shall not cease to insist 
that all pretensions of all governments and powers 
be measured against the right of all human beings 
to a life of freedom and dignity.” 


OUR COVER is by Barry Geller. 
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THE LESSON OF LAOS 





Defending 
outheast 
Asia By William Henderson 


ASHINGTON’S reported de- 
Wie: to send troops to 
South Vietnam in the event of 
a stepped-up Communist offensive 
there indicates it may have learned 
the bitter lesson of the Laos debacle: 
United States policy for Southeast 
Asia was wisely conceived, but the 
U.S. lacked the courage or convic- 
tion to implement it fully, and at 
the moment of supreme crisis jet- 
tisoned it completely. 

Since the collapse of the Na- 
tionalist regime on mainland China 
in 1949, successive administrations 
have recognized that it is vital for 
the U.S. to prevent Southeast Asia’s 
absorption into the Communist 
orbit. The task has been regarded, 
I think rightly, as military in the 
first instance. This explains the em- 
phasis on military assistance and 
defense aid programs, and also the 
importance attached to the Manila 
Pact. 

There has, of course, been an 
awareness of the deep-seated politi- 
cal, economic and social problems 
besetting the area, and the intimate 
interconnection between these prob- 
lems and the Communist menace. 
A substantial portion of U.S. aid 
has always been devoted to non- 
military purposes. But the perma- 
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nent amelioration of internal condi- 
tions within a democratic environ- 
ment is impossible unless Southeast 
Asia is first safeguarded against the 
traditional Communist weapons of 
aggression and subversion. Conse- 
quently, security has been con- 
sidered the essential precondition 
for progress on political, economic 
and social reform. 

The melancholy fate of the tiny 
Buddhist Kingdom of Laos demon- 
strated both the wisdom of this 
analysis and the inevitable result of 
failing to pursue it to its logical con- 
clusion. If security is the key to 
Southeast Asia’s future and its free- 
dom is an overriding United States 
interest, this country may have to 
fight to insure them. They cannot 
be bought “on the cheap” by means 





of aid programs alone, no matter 
how massive. 

True, most observers now agree 
that among the developing nations 
generally, these programs are in 
need of fundamental re-examina- 
tion. And there is no doubt at all 
that in Laos a great deal more could 
have been done to strengthen the 
military capability of the Royal 
Army, especially for guerrilla-type 
operations, to improve the political 
effectiveness of the Government, 
and to promote more rapid eco- 
nomic and social reform. Yet the 
intrinsic disparity of power between 
the Communist bloc and the newly 
independent nations of Southeast 
Asia—in the case of Laos, between 
the Royal government and the bloc- 
supported Pathet Lao movement 
based in North Vietnam—is so 
great that the latter will probably 
never be able to stand alone 
against a determined Communist 
attack. Thus the ultimate responsi- 
bility for the defense of Southeast 
Asia necessarily falls to the U.S. 

To the extent that Southeast 
Asian countries are themselves alive 
to the Communist danger, and to 
the extent also that they possess the 
means for making an effective con- 
tribution toward their own defense, 
the United States’ burden is light- 
ened. Where local capability proves 
insufficient, the U.S. has no al- 
ternative but to make up the dif- 





ference, even if this involves direct 
military intervention. To calculate 
otherwise would really mean that 
Southeast Asia is not a vital in- 
terest, and that its loss to the Com- 
munists is an acceptable hazard of 
the cold war. 


EVERTHELESS, it seems clear 
| that the American people do 
not yet understand the full implica- 
tions of their responsibility in South- 
east Asia. Even more important, it 
is highly questionable that they are 
psychologically prepared to accept 
the risks and sacrifices which might 
be required in assuming that re- 
sponsibility. This cannot be taken 
lightly. In the long run, in a democ- 
racy such as ours, the policy now 
apparently under consideration by 
the Administration must enjoy over- 
whelming popular understanding 
and support if it is to succeed. 

The months ahead, therefore, 
must see Washington providing 
more dynamic and more imagina- 
tive leadership in the field of in- 
ternational affairs. Somehow, the 
public must be persuaded that the 
stake in Southeast Asia, as in many 
other parts of the world, is genuine- 
ly vital to the national interest of 
this country. At the same time, it 
has to be made clear to the man in 
the street that peace can not be 
the highest desideratum of Ameri- 
can policy, that our interests cannot 
be maintained without the posses- 
sion and, where necessary, the use 
of force. 

To be sure, the United States 
should seek to implement its basic 
aims by peaceful means in so far 
as this is humanly possible. The use 
of forceful measures short of war 
should be eschewed except in the 
most critical circumstances. And re- 
sort to war can be justified only 
when there is no alternative for the 
protection of a vital interest. Even 
then, attempts should be made to 
harmonize the demands of the na- 
tional interest with the requirements 
of an orderly world community and 
with U.S. obligations under the 
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United Nations Charter. But be- 
yond this, and without flinching, 
force has to be considered a pos- 
sible instrument of policy—whether 
it be to defend Thailand against ex- 
ternal aggression or to safeguard 
the Philippines from a Communist- 
led rebellion that threatens to topple 
the Government. 

Finally, official Washington will 
have to make some readjustments 
itself in the light of its new think- 
ing. American military strategy, 
which still places primary reliance 
on the deterrent effect of massive 
nuclear retaliation, is insufficient 
for dealing with the problem of se- 
curity against the Communists in 
Southeast Asia. No doubt some 
danger of massive Communist at- 
tack from the north exists: One 
cannot be sure of the direction 
which Communist China’s foreign 
policy might ultimately take. At 
present, though, the real threat to 
the area comes from subversion and 
“wars of liberation,” i.e., seemingly 
indigenous revolts that are in fact 
organized, led and supported as an 
integral part of the world-wide 
Communist conspiracy. These must 
be dealt with by military measures 
short of all-out war. 

A military policy commensurate 
with U.S. responsibilities in South- 
east Asia requires, above all, a 
capacity for limited and guerrilla 
warfare. Some steps already have 
been taken to achieve this, with the 
training of special task forces for 
guerrilla-type operations. But these 
forces must be developed to the 
point where they are capable of in- 
tervening effectively and in time to 
prevent the forcible expansion of 
the Communist empire. 

Having highly mobile land, sea 
and air units stationed in or along 
the periphery of Southeast Asia, and 
demonstrating a willingness to use 
them by frequent maneuvers, train- 
ing exercises, fleet visits, fly-pasts, 
etc., would generate a respect for 
U.S. determination to defend the 
area that repeated verbal protesta- 
tions can never attain. And defining 


the circumstances in which. this 
power would be brought to bear, at 
least in general terms, would im- 
part a sense of direction and de- 
liberateness to American policy as 
well as give confidence to the South- 
east Asians themselves. Moreover, 
a clear understanding by the Com- 
munists of the broad range of our 
intentions is essential if this type 
of deterrence is in fact going to 
deter. 

It should always be kept in mind, 
of course, that security alone can- 
not be the goal of U.S. efforts. 
Properly conceived, military policy 
should be part of a much broader 
American approach to the problems 
of Southeast Asia in a period of 
revolutionary turmoil. 

Space does not permit a discus- 
sion of the most appropriate diplo- 
matic vehicles for an invigorated 
American military policy in South- 
east Asia. Thus far we have placed 
primary reliance on the Manila Pact 
and the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization, but the failure of that 
organization to act effectively in 
Laos has seriously compromised its 
usefulness. Possible alternatives are 
a purely regional organization to 
concert the interests of the free 
Asian countries in meeting the 
Communist danger; bilateral ar- 
rangements between the United 
States and the countries of the area, 
whether formal or informal; or per- 
haps even a unilateral guarantee on 
the part of the US., extended 
either to an Asian regional organiza- 
tion or to individual Asian coun- 
tries. 

But in the last analysis the heart 
of a strengthened policy for South- 
east Asia lies in the political de- 
termination and military capability 
of the United States, not in the 
diplomatic instruments that carry it 
into effect. Whatever the chosen 
vessel of our policy—and careful 
attention should certainly be paid 
to the circumstances involved—it 
will remain an empty shell unless 
backed by the power and resolution 
of an awakened America. 


The New Leader 
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iS ARAB UNITY DEAD? 





Nasser’s 


By Walter Z. Laqueur Ebbing 


ORTUNE HAS not treated Gamel 
eee Nasser kindly the past 
three years. Early in 1958 the 
Egyptian leader seemed to be rid- 
ing the wave of the future: He was 
sull glowing from his victory over 
Britain and France at Suez; Syria 
had joined—and Yemen associated 
itself with—Egypt in the United 
Arab Republic (UAR); Iraq, Leb- 
anon and Jordan all showed signs 
of falling under his hegemony; and 
“from the Atlantic to the Persian 
Gulf,” his partisans were working 
assiduously for the establishment of 
a Moslem-Arab empire led by the 
Saladin of Cairo. 

Then, rather suddenly, the wave 
began to recede. In July 1958 Gen- 
eral Abdul Karim Kassim overthrew 
the reactionary monarchy in Iraq, 
but carefully avoided any alliance 
with Nasser. Soon after, Lebanon 
changed governments but it too 
stood aloof from Cairo. And King 
Hussein, backed by economic and 
military assistance from Britain and 
the United States, managed to sup- 
press the pro-Nasser movement in 
Jordan. 

The Egyptian dictator’s most ser- 
ious setback came last month, how- 
ever, when a group of Syrian Army 
officers shattered the United Arab 
Republic by leading a_ virtually 
bloodless coup against Cairo and 


ee ee 
WALTER LAQUEUR, author of Com- 


munism and Nationalism in the Mid- 
dle East, is editor of Soviet Survey. 


Fortunes 


installing a new civilian government 
in Damascus. Yet Nasser seems 
to be taking the Syrian defection 
with remarkable equanimity. 

In an address delivered a few 
days after the coup, Nasser revealed 
that from the start he had strong 
misgivings about the union. When 
Syrian emissaries first came to see 
him, he said, “I told them, ‘Unity is 
a difficult thing. . . . When unity is 
established it will find its enemies.’ 
But they answered that Syria was in 
danger, that it was threatened by 
the loss of its national character. 
‘Unity [they said] is the only solu- 
tion for the survival of Syria.’ ” 

This is generally accurate. The 
initiative for the merger in January 
1958 came from Syria. At the 
time, the country was close to po- 
litical anarchy. It appeared that 
power would soon pass either into 
the hands of the Ba’ath (Socialist 
Renaissance) party, a radical Left- 
wing group with strong military 
backing, or to the Communists, who 
had allies among professional poli- 
ticians as well as in the Army. The 
President of the Syrian Republic 
therefore led a Parliamentary dele- 
gation to Cairo and implored Nasser 
to accept a federal union. 

The marriage of convenience was 
never a happy one: Nasser has 
claimed that three-quarters of his 
difficulties and worries during the 
past three years concerned the 
UAR’s Northern Region. This is 
hardly surprising. An old Arab 


proverb says that even the Prophet 
Mohammed would have found it 
difficult to govern Damascus. 

Syrians enjoy a higher standard 
of living and, on the whole, a higher 
cultural standard than Egyptians— 
and they are inordinately proud of 
both advantages. But the Syrian 
elite is, for the most part, quarrel- 
some, humorless and inefficient. In 
the 12 years after 1946, when the 
country won independence from 
France, it repeatedly demonstrated 
its inability to govern. 

Ineffective parliamentary govern- 
ments were replaced at frequent in- 
tervals by equally incompetent mili- 
tary dictators such as Husne Zaim, 
Sami Hinnawi and Adib Shishekly. 
Fanaticism, irresponsibility, corrup- 
tion and nepotism were rampant. 

Conditions barely improved, how- 
ever, after Syria became part of the 
UAR. Egypt—five times as large 
and five times as populous as Syria, 
and more advanced industrially — 
naturally dominated the union. 
High-ranking local officials were re- 
placed by Egyptians; local parties 
were abolished. A single Cabinet 
further centralized power in Caifo. 
By 1961, only one of the Syrian 
leaders who had engineered the 
merger three years before remained 
in power, Colonel Abdel Hamid 
Seraj, head of the secret police. 
Even he was subordinate to Cairo’s 
Chief of Staff, Marshal Abdel 
Hakim Amer. 

The Syrian economy, which had 
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enjoyed an unprecedented boom 
during the 1950s, quickly deterio- 
rated. True, President Nasser can- 
not be held responsible for three 
successive years of drought (the 
{960 wheat crop was about one- 
third of 1957, the barley crop one- 
sixth). Still, the situation was ag- 
gravated by the officially sponsored 
migration of “surplus” Egyptian 
peasants. The Agrarian reforms in- 
troduced by Cairo also antagonized 
both the big landowners and the 
influential middle class. And the 
extension of Egyptian “socialism” 
to Syria—nationalization of banks 
and private companies, higher in- 
come taxes, restrictive trade regu- 
lations, etc.—substantially reduced 
the value of the local Pound. 

This had a serious effect on 
Syria’s middle class, which is much 
larger than Egypt’s and never was 
enamored of Nasser. There were 
other disaffected groups in Syria, 
too: most of the old politicians, who 
found themselves without jobs; the 
Communists, who were outlawed 
and persecuted by the secret police; 
and local Army officers forced to 
serve under Egyptian commanders. 


HE END CAME when the UAR’s 
icp leadership began to quarrel 
among itself. Colonel Serraj 
was called to Egypt and with the 
basic pillar of Cairo’s regime, the 
secret police, temporarily paralyzed, 
the rebels decided to strike. They 
started from the traditional base of 
all Syrian military coups: the head- 
quarters of the First Division in 
Camp Katana, a dozen miles south- 
east of Damascus. 

The move was quickly, and aston- 
ishingly, successful. Within 24 
hours Aleppo, the country’s second 
largest city, joined forces with the 
Capital. The rest of the country 
soon followed. A new Syrian gov- 
emment, headed by the conserva- 
tive Dr. Mamoun al-Kuzbari, an- 
nounced that it would restore full 
democratic freedom and abolish all 


‘mergency laws within a _ few 
month 


At the same time, it ar- 
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ranged for the rapid deportation or 
27,000 Egyptian nationals and 
arrested an undisclosed number of 
“infiltrators” and “saboteurs”—in- 
cluding Colonel Serraj, who had re- 
turned from Cairo immediately be- 
fore the coup. 

In effect, Kuzbari has promised 
all things to all people: economic 
prosperity, a higher standard of liv- 
ing, strengthening of the Army and 
improved conditions in the civil 
service. Workers have been told that 
they will be permitted to organize 
trade-unions, develop profit-sharing 
schemes and participate in manage- 
ment. Many nationalized firms will 


yh ote 


be restored to private ownership. 

Despite its liberal promises, 
though, the new Damascus govern- 
ment seems to be a throwback to 
the regimes that ruled Syria with 
disastrous consequences from 1946- 
58. In addition to Kuzbari, it in- 
cludes such conservative Arab na- 
tionalists as Leon Zamaria (Finance 
and Supply) and Adnan al-Kuwatly 
(Interior). Many of the Govern- 
ment’s backers are part of what is 
known locally as the “old gang.” 
The new regime’s prospects for 
survival in the inevitable political 
competition with more radical rivals 
are not bright. 









Judging from past experience, 
the present rulers are likely to dis- 
credit themselves within a year or 
two, and by that time the anarchicai 
conditions of the 1950s may well 
prevail again. This development 
could be delayed, but probably not 
averted, by the establishment of a 
conservative military dictatorship. 

The political climate of Syria 
being what it is, the return of the 
radical forces to a commanding po- 
sition is almost a foregone conclu- 
sion. After years of illegal existence, 
the Communist party now emerges, 
as it did in the late “50s, as the 
strongest political force in the coun- 
try. Not long after the coup, the 
party’s headquarters in Beirut issued 
a statement hailing the revolt as “a 
historic victory against imperialism 
and Phargonic rule,” and urged the 
creation of a “national democratic 
front.” (Three days later the Soviet 
Union recognized the new regime 
in Damascus. ) 

In contrast, the Ba'ath, Syria’s 
other important radical movement, 
is at present hopelessly split into a 
pro-Nasser wing, led by the Jordan- 
ian oppositionist politician Abdallah 
Rimawi, and a probably stronger 
anti-Nasser group headed by party 
ideologist Michel Aflaq. In 1957 
the Ba’ath and its military fellow 
travelers cooperated with the Com- 
munists and, as a result, ultimately 
had to flee with indecent haste into 
Nasser’s embrace. History could re- 
peat itself. Incidentally, while there 
may be widespread resentment 
against Egypt in Syria today, a pro- 
Nasser movement will unquestion- 
ably continue to exist in the same 
way that Peronist sentiment has 
remained a force in Argentina de- 
spite the overthrow of the dictator. 

There is notoriously little con- 
sistency to political allegiances in 
the Middle East. The present anti- 
Cairo coalition may not last for 
very long and the Egyptian dictator 
may yet return to Damascus in 
triumph. If not, the recent Syrian 
coup could prove to be the begin- 
ning of the end of Nasserism. 


WASHINGTON-U.S.A. 


By George E. Herman 


T SEEMS CERTAIN that for the 
i rest of this century every gov- 
ernment of the United States will 
be a crisis government, taking office 
during a time of emergency and 
dealing with enormous pressures 
from its earliest moments. Almost 
the whole brief history of the Ken- 
nedy Administration is a story of 
learning the ropes and finding a 
crisis at the end of each one. 

Kennedy had hoped for six 
months of grace from the Kremlin 
to set his house in order and train 
himself and his men to use the vast 
and historic machinery of the Exec- 
utive Branch. But he got virtually 
no time at all. There was the threat 
to Laos in March. Cuba came in 
April. And Berlin loomed continual- 
ly in the background despite the 
“somber” Vienna session in June. 
Thus the Kennedy Administration 
was not able to grow into its new 
offices and then turn to face the 
world in crisis. It had to grow into 
the job and the crisis simultaneous- 
ly, learning meanwhile that the two 
are now quite inseparable in any 
20th century democratic govern- 
ment. 
OE i TS ae MRE 
GEORGE E. HERMAN, whose first 
contribution to these pages appeared 
in the October 2 issue, is White 
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The first reaction was shock at 
the weight of the responsibility and 
some grim humor at finding, in 
Kennedy’s own wisecrack, that the 
situation was fully as grave as his 
campaign speeches had made it out 
to be. The President quickly found 
himself struck by a truth which had 
already become commonplace in 
this age of atomic warfare: that a 
nuclear attack on the United States 
would probably kill 70 million 
Americans and might kill 100 mil- 
lion. This was common knowledge 
to Congressional experts. But it was 
dramatically and burningly new to 
the President that he held powers 
whose misuse could snuff cut the 
lives of so very many fellow human 
beings. 

Kennedy is a tough man. He 
came to office further armored with 
a certain sense that he was a man 
of destiny, fated not only to be 
President of the United States but 
a great President in a cruel time. 
There was no great mystique in 
this; it was a self-evaluation based 
on knowledge of his own abilities 
and a study of the men who had 
held the office before. Bolstering 
his_ self-confidence, too, was his 
conviction that he had chosen the 
best possible men for the key jobs 
in the Administration, and had al- 
lowed for the freest possible play 


between their talents and his. Then 
came the test of reality. 

Laos produced a strong Presi- 
dential statement in a_ televised 
news conference, an implied prom- 
ise of American intervention. Cuba 
produced a real intervention with- 
out any strong statement. The fail- 
ure of each had a sobering effect on 
the Administration. The former i- 
lustrated the danger of speaking 
without a full understanding of all 
the consequences, the latter pointed 
up the danger of acting without 
full consideration of all conse- 
quences. 

The unfortunate Cuban disaster 
was most telling on the President. 
Officials who visit the White House 
regularly say they are still uncertain 
how deeply it has scarred him. The 
scars don’t show; their effects do. 
Kennedy has returned to one of 
his original, basic attitudes—skepti- 
cism. He had listened to what he 
considered the best brains in the 
country. He had consulted the high- 
est ranking experts left over from 
the previous Administration. He had 
followed their advice, and it had 
been wrong. Under those circum 
stances, he asked ruefully, where 
was he to turn? 

The answer was: 
himself, to the only man_ holding 
the constitutional responsibility for 
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making final decisions. Harry S. 
Truman used to keep a sign on his 
desk which read, “The buck stops 
here.” John F. Kennedy, never a 
buck-passer, grasped the responsi- 
bility of decision more tightly 
rather than more loosely after the 
slaughter at the Bay of Pigs. 


the work and the responsibili- 
ties of his staff. A graph of the 
Presidential nexus would resemble 
an hourglass. Numerous assistants 
and advisors prepare analyses and 
suggestions. A grain at a time these 
historic sands of decision pass 
through the President’s hands and 
fan out for subsequent action and 
implementation by the proper of- 
ficials. 

There is no strict line of com- 
mand, no flow chart, just a determi- 
nation to keep as few bodies be- 
tween the President and his prin- 
ciple officers as possible. There is 
no pre-d’gesting office to feed him 
a brief precis with all the con- 
flicting arguments ironed out ahead 
of time. The bad news of the daily 
intelligence briefing is delivered to 
him by his Army aide, Major Gen- 
eral Chester (Ted) Clifton, selected 
by the President for his ability to 
pick out what Kennedy calls “the 
gut issue” in each problem. All 
other issues come directly to the 
President from the man or group 
responsible. Kennedy is determined 
that his Administration shall let him 
perform his chief function, that of 
acting as President and making his 
own decisions. 

Nor has the pressure brought 
Visible change in the men around 
the President. McGeorge Bundy and 
Walt Whitman Rostow, advisors on 
National Security matters, retain a 
self-assurance and energy charac- 
teristic of the younger men of this 
younger Administration. They work 
harder now, but their offices are 
still uncluttered by the memos, re- 
ports and red tape directives which 
80 often pile up as an administra- 
tion ages. They still go to parties, 


Ti: HAS in no sense diminished 
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although they leave a little earlier. 
They still wander informally up and 
down the high-ceilinged halls of the 
Executive Office Building in their 
shirt sleeves, gaze out the window 
at the White House across the street, 
munch an apple and ponder aloud 
the next grave crisis. Will it be Iran 
where Soviet agents have danger- 
ously stirred up the Kurdish tribes- 
men? Vietnam where the end of 
the rains may mean the beginning 
of a red offensive? Africa? Or some 
totally unexpected spot where bad 
luck could cause a blow up? 


At times it almost seems that 
luck is owned by the Communists. 
The resignation of Brazilian Presi- 
dent Janio Quadros, the unfortunate 
battle for Bizerte, the death of Dag 


Hammerskjold—it all made one 
aide say, “It’s enough to persuade 
you that God is on Khrushchev’s 
side.” This must be taken as wry 
humor rather than as a sign of any 
weakening in the conviction that we 
are destined to come out on top in 
the world struggle if we can muster 
the will to win. 

The President is aware that mus- 








tering America’s will and determi- 
nation is still his most urgent prob- 
lem. He has often referred to this, 
but he has not expounded upon it 
and questions on the subject at his 
news conferences appear to em- 
barrass him. One impediment is 
clear: He wants to avoid creating 
the image of a young President 
whipping up war spirit. For this 
could alarm not only the neutrals 
but the men in the Kremlin who, 
if sufficiently alarmed, might con- 
sider taking drastic preventive ac- 
tion. 

Actually, Kennedy. himself re- 
mains determinedly cool. He relaxes 
with purpose, jokes about his regu- 
lar weekends away from Washing- 
ton and plans to continue them. He 
snatches time to watch the World 
Series, reads when possible, swims, 
sails at Hyannisport or Newport. 
His wit is as ready as ever, his 
temper just a trifle readier: When 
Republicans attack his foreign 
policy in public it bursts out with 
Irish fervor. But the temper is sel- 
dom on public view; only the 
sun-tanned face, smiling and re- 
laxed. 

Certain natural abilities serve 
Kennedy well: an ability to sleep 
quickly whenever opportunity pre- 
sents itself, and an ability to feel 
that he and his associates have done 
the best they can. A study of his- 
tory has taught him that soldiers 
and statesmen are not always in 
control of events: They sometimes 
can only do their best amid the 
conflicting currents of great forces 
and watch and wait to make the 
most of every opportunity or 
disaster. 

Events so far have demonstrated 
the President’s capacity for stand- 
ing up under the pressure of the 
bad news of the past months and 
the bad news he has said he expects 
for much of this decade. And he 
continues to be a source of what 
McGeorge Bundy has called that 
“steady flow of questions, of ideas, 
of executive energy which a strong 
President will give off like sparks.” 











GUARDING AGAINST A NEW WHIRL 


The 


Wage-Price 


HE PUBLIC interest, too often a 
eutie at the bargaining table, 
will get a permanent seat if Presi- 
dent Kennedy has his way. His 
hold-the-line plea to steel manage- 
ment and labor is the first tile in 
a mosaic that may change the whole 
design of collective bargaining in 
key industries. 

Behind the President’s pressure 
is a belief that the tense world situa- 
tion rules out the continued use of 
economic muscle to resolve disputes 
in key industries, and that improved 
devices are needed to guard against 
any new whirl of the wage-price 
spiral into outer space. Strike losses 
are running at the lowest level since 
World War II and the general price 
level has shown a_ remarkable 
stability for the last three years, but 
these facts have merely strengthened 
the White House conviction that 
now is the time to retailor the bar- 
gaining process along pro-public 
lines. 

The President and his resource- 
ful Secretary of Labor, Arthur J. 
Goldberg, are aware that the na- 
tional welfare is likely to prove a 
somewhat vaporous concept to 
2 Es Se 
A. H. RASKIN, for many years chief 
labor reporter for the New York 
Times, is now serving as a member 
of that paper’s editorial board. 
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Spiral 
By A. H. Raskin 


translate in a period when the 
under-employment of manpower 
and resources is a much more 
severe drain on the country’s pro- 
ductive energies than industrial war- 
fare. Even if economic revival 
brings a substantial upsweep in out- 
put and jobs, it will be difficult to 
arrive at a consensus on what it 
entails to make the common good 
a more assertive consideration in 
union-industry decisions. 

The White House is littered with 
the wreckage of past efforts to in- 
duce our masters of private eco- 
nomic power to give more energetic 
service to the national interest with- 
out the compulsions of wartime 
controls. Two years ago a distin- 
guished group of industrialists, 
union brain-trusters, college pro- 
fessors and labor relations experts, 
attending the American Assembly 
at Arden House, concluded their 
deliberations with the despairing 
observation that appeals by Gov- 
ernment officials for restraint and 
responsibility in wage and price de- 
cisions were unlikely to have much 
effect on the movement of either 
wages or prices. 

If that conclusion is less war- 
ranted today, it is not because the 
Berlin crisis, the resumption of So- 
viet nuclear testing or the death of 
Dag Hammarskjold have caused a 


basic re-evaluation of position by 
either management or labor. This 
is not meant to suggest that they 
are heedless of the dangers that 
beset the free world or bereft of 
patriotism. Both have always identi- 
fied their actions with the national 
good (in a vein of self-congratula- 
tion that rarely stops short of fatu- 
ousness); neither would ever con- 
cede that it has put selfish interest 
first. Whatever has been wrong has 
always been the other fellow’s 
fault. 

The responses sent by the major 
steel producers and the United 
Steelworkers of America to the 
Kennedy request for voluntary ac- 
tion to prevent a fresh rash of in- 
flation made it plain that nothing 
has changed in this regard. Each 
side emphasized its freedom from 
any culpability for past breaches of 
the total good. This from an indus- 
try whose postwar prices went up 
three times as fast as the general 
industrial price index. 

Yet, for all the kinship such 
responses seem to bear to the late 
Charles E. Wilson’s unhappy t- 
mark about what’s good for General 
Motors being good for the country, 
it is a mistake to write them off as 
signs of either obtuseness or cyni- 
cism. Inevitably, in a pluralistic 
society ideas will differ on prescrip- 
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tions for economic health and re- 
sponsible ways of filling them. 

The evidence is far from con- 
clusive that anything that has hap- 
pened in collective bargaining— 
whether its breakdowns, with their 
attendant cost in crippling strikes, 
or the leapfrogging of wages and 
prices in pivotal sectors of the econ- 
omy like steel—has been nearly as 
influential in the shrinkage of the 
dollar as Government deficits, tax 
and interest rates or other Federal 
fiscal policies. Wars and prepara- 
tions for war, in what has been a 
way of life for a generation with 
the end nowhere in sight, have 
added to the upward pressure on 
prices—again without reference to 
anything labor and management do 
to swell their wages and profits. 

Industry feels that we are losing 
our competitive position and jeop- 
ardizing jobs because profits are too 
low and taxes too high to encourage 
maximum investment in more ef- 
ficient equipment. Labor is no less 
emphatic in its view that more 
money in pay envelopes is the key 
to market expansion and faster eco- 
nomic growth. 

Obviously, the Administration 
entertains no hope of finding a way 
around such atavistic cleavages by 
inducing all the decision-makers of 
business and unionism to enroll in 
a special New Frontiers School of 
Economics at Harvard and emerge 
with a nice homogenized blend of 
Wage-price concepts mixed to con- 
form with the Kennedy appraisal of 
national need. If brainwashing is 
out, what other methods can be 
used to seek meaningful cooperation 
at the bargaining table by groups 
with such conflicting fundamental 
Positions on what is needed for a 
flourishing economy? 


T: MOST conspicuous mechan- 
ism created by the White House 
thus far is the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Labor-Management 
Policy, with Secretary Goldberg as 
chairman and Secretary of Com- 
merce Luther Hodges as vice chair- 
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man. It has five other public mem- 
bers, plus seven from industry and 
seven from unions. The first real 
test of the panel’s usefulness will 
come this week when it meets at 
the White House to try to agree 
on policy statements for the effec- 
tive coordination of public and 
private interests in several crucial 
areas. 

At the top of the discussion list 
are proposals already agreed on by 
sub-committees on how the Gov- 
ernment can help promote more 
harmonious collective bargaining, 
and what revisions are desirable in 
the creaky Taft-Hartley Act ma- 





GOLDBERG: HEADS POLICY PANEL 


chinery for coping with national 
emergency strikes. A policy for 
fostering the speedier introduction 
of automated processes and other 
improvements in technology will be 
debated, along with suggestions for 
more satisfactory safeguards against 
human wreckage and for a more 
equitable sharing of the fruits of 
the new technology. 

As if reaching agreement on 
these points will not involve trouble 
enough, the Committee is hoping to 
address itself to reports prepared by 
a task force of technicians on the 
even more explosive issues of na- 
tional wage-price policy and meas- 
ures to protect and improve Ameri- 


ca’s position in world trade. The 
question on which labor and man- 
agement have their most deep- 
rooted philosophical difference— 
how to stimulate more rapid eco- 
nomic growth—has been put on ice 
until a later meeting. To discuss it 
now would simply immerse the 
whole session in an atmosphere of 
antagonism at least as bitter as that 
which prevailed when Kennedy and 
Richard M. Nixon explored the 
same issue in their televised cam- 
paign debates. 

The interesting thing about all 
the themes under review by the 
Presidential advisors is the extent 
to which merely ticking off the list 
indicates why the Administration 
believes the conventional processes 
of collective bargaining need sup- 
plementation if they are to function 
in the best interests of workers, 
stockholders and the country. 

What to do about cushioning the 
human impact of automation, for 
example, is a problem that clearly 
cannot be solved within the frame- 
work of a single company or even 
a whole industry. The protective 
measures that can be provided 
through a labor-management con- 
tract need integration with those 
that fall within the orbit of Govern- 
ment. In the end, it may be neces- 
sary to work out inter-industry 
transfer arrangements covering sen- 
iority, pensions and other rights as 
part of the national adjustment to 
technological change. 

The ingredients of a sound wage- 
price policy are bound to involve 
elements peculiar to specific com- 
panies and industries, but they must 
also take account of the national 
demand for price stability and an 
expanding economy. The old notion 
that there was nothing wrong with 
a little inflation, provided it did not 
get much above 3 per cent a year, 
has been pushed as deep in the 
Kennedy ash can as it was in the 
Eisenhower ash can. That means 


the President’s drive will be for 
steady prices, coupled with wage 
increases that can be accommodated 
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within the limits of increased pro- 
ductivity. 

However, such a formula pro- 
vides no guarantee of either peace 
or stability. Labor and industry 
have shown a great incapacity to 
agree on what yardsticks to use in 
measuring productivity. In steel, to 
take the industry where trouble is 
most habitual, the companies con- 
tend that the long-term improve- 
ment in output per man-hour has 
been only 2 per cent a year; the 
union puts the figure at better than 
3 per cent and insists this has been 
made obsolete by the vastly in- 
creased efficiency of new plants. 

Dr. George W. Taylor of the 
Wharton School, who spearheads 
the effort to draft a wage-price 
policy in the Kennedy panel, be- 
lieves that a tentative first step 
might be the preparation for busi- 
ness and labor leaders of periodic 
reports relating the state of the na- 
tional economy to the decisions they 
must make on prices and wages. 
Another idea—one that has only 
meager support at the White 
House but is popular with many 
liberal Senators—would require 
public hearings before higher prices 
were put into effect in major in- 
dustries. 


HE ADMINISTRATION’S interest 
7: reforming the techniques for 
giving recognition to the national 
good does not stop at the strato- 
spheric level of the Kennedy panel. 
On the contrary, the White House 
is giving all the quiet encourage- 
ment it can to experiments that in- 
volve a much more fundamental de- 
parture from traditional methods of 
industry-union negotiation. If these 
succeed, a process of advisory ar- 
bitration may become a mainstay 
of collective bargaining within 10 
years. 

The essence of these experiments 
is the use of neutrals—usually men 
with long experience as arbitrators 
—to sit with labor and management 
and help seek solutions for their 
most vexing problems. The discus- 
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sions proceed on a year-round basis 
without the gunpoint pressure of 
strike deadlines. The hope is that 
the carry-over of mutual understand- 
ing will eventually become substan- 
tial enough to take the heat out of 
the negotiations on wages, welfare 
and other regular contract issues. 
At Armour & Co., where Dr. Clark 
Kerr of the University of California 
serves as chairman of a special auto- 
mation committee, the problem of 
finding new jobs for workers strand- 
ed by the closing of packing-houses 
was eased by the creation of a sys- 
tem of “technological adjustment 
pay.” This helps tide over the dis- 


HOFFA: WARNS OF POLITICIANS 


placed until they can be transferred 
to vacant posts in other cities. 

An even more far-reaching 
change is being tested at Kaiser 
Steel under a plan co-authored by 
Secretary Goldberg before he left 
the steel union. The three public 
members of a joint committee to 
explore long-range issues have been 
authorized by both sides to make 
recommendations for the solution of 
basic contract questions if the 
parties approach the end of one 
contract without having agreed on 
the next one. Neither the company 
nor the union is obliged to accepi 
the recommendations, but the pres- 
tige of the three neutrals will make 


it hard for either side to explain 
why they were turned down 

Many employers, distrustful of 
any outside intervention in the 
writing of wage contracts, consider 
the whole scheme an abdication of 
bargaining responsibility and a 
step toward compulsory arbitration, 
Unions are more sympathetic, but 
there is a considerable holdback for 
fear that the unpopularity of the 
wage-price spiral will prompt the 
public members to recommend set- 
tlements smaller than those the 
union could win on the picket line, 

The biggest handicap the Ad- 
ministration will have to overcome 
in fostering a wider use of third 
parties under voluntary auspices is 
an apprehension on both sides that 
the whole process will wind up as 
a disguised Wage Stabilization 
Board, even though the Government 
will have no direct part in the pro- 
ceedings. The coldness of the steel 
companies’ replies to the President 
stemmed from a conviction that the 
White House was moving toward 
“jawbone” control of the economy. 
Teamster boss Jimmy Hoffa, that 
rugged individualist on the union 
front, has cautioned labor that it 
will be building on a rope of sand 
if it relies on politicians for wage 
increases. 

Nevertheless, the complexity of 
the new problems presented by 
automation and foreign competi- 
tion, coupled with the manifest 
determination of the White House to 
fight any imbalance in either prices 
or wages, may increase the recep- 
tivity of both sides to the third-party 
approach. Before the War few com- 
panies or unions would allow an 
arbitrator to make binding decisions 
on grievances arising out of theif 
contracts. Now such decisions are 
almost universal practice. With re- 
sourcefulness on the part of the 
neutral members, the fresh air of 
reason might be injected into the 
bargaining procedure without all 
the rigidity and surrender of inde- 
pendent judgment that arbitration 
itself would require. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


HAVE JUST finished watching 

those handsome, jolly, trium- 
phant New York Yankee athletes 
come rollicking arm-in-arm over the 
well-beaten lawns of Cincinnati’s 
Crosley Field. For almost a full 
week, my house was filled with the 
clamor of the baseball crowds which 
gathered from all over the land in 
Ohio and New York. 

Probably nothing but a Presiden- 
tial election attracts greater coun- 
try-wide interest than the annual 
World Series. This year, more than 
ever before, the Series was a na- 
tional affair. Before, during and 
after the games, newspapers, tele- 
vision and radio centered upon the 
enterprise. In schools, clubs and 
gatherings of all sorts—even in 
many churches—the chief subject 
of conversation was the likelihood 
of Roger Maris’ displacing Babe 
Ruth as a national hero. So much 
fever was generated by the debate 
that you would have thought the 
welfare of the nation was involved. 

It seems to me, though, that this 
business of the importance of the 
home run and the possibility of 
Roger Maris’ replacing Babe Ruth 
as Our number one baseball cham- 
pion is a matter worthy of discus- 
sion. In the first place, the home 
Tun as such is far from being as im- 
portant an element in the national 
pastime as the popular imagination 
believes. Games are won, in the 
main, not by the home runs, but 
by the players who make their way 
from first base to home plate by 
Way o! singles or doubles, bases on 
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By William E. Bohn 


A Vote 
for 
the Babe 


balls, stolen bases and other care- 
fully worked out and precisely 
calculated devices. 

I realize, of course, that a homer 
is a run, and that it may drive in 
two or three or, even, four runs. 
But great heroes who pro- 
duce 50 or 60. sky- 
piercing clouts in a sea- 
son create but a fraction 
of baseball’s spectacular 
plays. Soberly considered, 
the home run is a dramatic 
display rather than a de- 
cisive contribution to the 
workaday operations of 
the game. And taking in- 
to account the total home- 
run production, the num- 
ber produced by Maris is compara- 
tively unimportant. The super-slug- 
gers like Maris and Mickey Mantle 
are the game’s showpieces. They 
don’t so much win the contest as 
bring in the customers. 

Second, there is the matter of 
Maris’ usurping Ruth’s position in 
the baseball hierarchy. Now I 
want to emphasize that Roger Maris 
is a top-notch, clean-cut athlete who 
talks little and always with good 
sense. He obviously deserved the 
Most Valuable Player Award given 
to him by the sportswriters last year. 
Yet for old-timers like myself there 
can be no question of Maris re- 
placing Ruth as our chief sports 
hero. 

True, Maris might easily have hit 
another home run or two within 
the limits of a 154-game season, 
and this would have put him un- 
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qualifiedly at the top of the record 
books. But it would not have 
gained him the Babe’s place in the 
American heart. Ruth holds his rank 
because he possessed qualities which 
cannot be counted or listed or set 
down in any record book. 
In her charmingly 
straightforward book, The 
Babe and I—unspoiled by 
an obvious worship of 
her husband and his pro- 
digious feats—Mrs. Babe 
Ruth manages to give a 
solid sense of the man’s 
personality. Take this lit- 
tle story, for example, 
which has become an 
American legend: 
“Johnny Sylvester had been op- 
erated on and was dying. His doc- 
tor asked Babe to visit the boy.... 
Babe never turned away from a 
request like that. He visited Johnny 
and, as he was leaving the stricken 
boy, Johnny said, ‘Babe, hit one 
for me today, please. . . . He hit 
one. And Johnny got well.” 

Mrs. Ruth begins her account of 
her distinguished husband as fol- 
lows: “Babe Ruth is the stuff of 
which juvenile delinquents are 
made.” His father ran a bar and 
the Babe spent his early years in 
and out of a Catholic school for 
wayward youths. At this school 
he had the good fortune to fall into 
the hands of Brother Mathias, a 
giant of a man who understood the 
lad and also had a yearning toward 
baseball. He saved the boy by 
teaching him the game. 





De Gaulle’s France Today — Two Articles 


By Ray Alan 


PARIS 
LL AUTOCRATS are lonely. But 
A none can be more lonely than 
General Charles de Gaulle as the 
hopes raised by his return to power 
three years ago turn to bitter ashes. 
Peace in Algeria? Terrorism has 
reached a new crescendo both in 
Algeria and here in France. Na- 
tional unity? Municipal employes 
are busy each morning in every 
major city painting out anti-Govern- 
ment slogans and removing the flags 
of the extremist Organisation Armée 
Secréete (OAS)—one such flag was 
flying a few hours ago from the 
south tower of Notre Dame. 

As for political stability, the press 
is again publishing articles on la 
dégradation du pouvoir and le vide 
politique. The parties are bargain- 
ing and maneuvering for places in 
the coalition which they expect to 
succeed de Gaulle. Some ministers 
and senior officials are even dis- 
creetly dropping lifelines in the di- 
rection from which they think 
rescuers most likely to appear. The 
more French republics change .. . 

Since his return to power, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle has given the im- 
pression of indulging in what 
ERE on 5 RENT: TET 
RAY ALAN is a British correspondent 
who has reported on Europe, Africa 
and the Middle East for many years. 
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Baudelaire called “the aristocratic 
pleasure of displeasing.” Three years 
ago it probably seemed to him the 
best way of tackling France’s major 
problems: Make use of the Right, 
offer its leaders jobs to keep them 
quiet, but trample on its dogmas. 
Smile occasionally at the Left, but 
ride roughshod over its sentiments. 
Raise the hopes of the Algerian Na- 
tional Liberation Front (FLN), 
then slap them down on a pro- 
cedural matter. Concede a point 
with aristocratic disdain, and then, 
with equal aristocratic disdain, 
squander the moral advantage 
earned. 

But this country cannot be gov- 
erned as if it were a 19th century 


principality. The prince who gov- 
erns France (to recall Premier 
Michel Debré’s mocking phrase— 
now its echo mocks him) is indeed 
princely, but the problems and the 
displeasure remain. 


covered, too late, the virtues 
and qualities—particularly the mod- 
eration—of Ferhat Abbas, displaced 
late this summer by Benyoussef 
Ben Khedda as head of the “Pro- 
visional Government of the Al 
gerian Republic.” Abbas’ desire for 
a negotiated settlement of the Al 
gerian problem that would have 
granted the French substantial 
privileges in return for economic 
aid, made him suspect in the eyes 
of his own guerrilla commanders. 
He was finally discredited by the 
failure of the Evian and Lugrin 
talks. (During the talks, incidental- 
ly, France’s Minister for Algerian 
affairs, Louis Joxe, was forbidden 
by de Gaulle to offer a concession 
on the Sahara—of crucial im- 
portance to the Algerians—which 
the General himself made, airily and 
gratuitously, at a press conference 
a few days later.) 

Ferhat Abbas is a liberal petty 
bourgeois, culturally and_ political 
ly a Westerner. Ben Khedda is 
a Marxist trade-union organizer, 
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deeply interested in the evolution of 
Communist China, though attracted 
more to Yugoslavia’s variety of So- 
cialism than to Soviet and Chinese 
totalitarianism. Under his leader- 
ship, the FLN will be more stub- 
born and, if necessary, more ruth- 
less than hitherto, and will com- 
mand greater respect in Tunis, 
Rabat, Belgrade and, no doubt, 
Peking. 

The European ultras in Algeria 
are also in a tougher mood. The 
OAS, whose nominal head is the 
outlawed General Raoul Salan, has 
by persuasion and terror established 
its domination over the bulk of the 
European community there. It also 
enjoys the active or passive support 
of the majority of French officers 
and regular Army non-coms in Al- 
geria. The Right-wing activists be- 
lieve that de Gaulle, interested 


chiefly in European power politics 
and hopeful one day of arbitrating 
an East-West settlement, considers 
Algeria a liability and wishes to be 
tid of it. Therefore, they reason, 


he will either “sell out” to the FLN 
on terms satisfactory to his personal 
pride or, failing agreement with the 
rebels, “disengage” from mainly 
Moslem areas and concentrate a re- 
duced army and administration in 
the coastal strip pending a final 
settlement. 

The OAS says that its aim is to 
prevent any total “sell-out” and to 
tender permanent any military-ad- 
ministrative regrouping. If neces- 
sary, it will set up a French-Al- 
gerian republic, confident that, in 
the short run at least, the “settler- 
states” of South Africa and South- 
em Rhodesia, and possibly Portugal 
and Spain. would afford assistance. 
Military and Right-wing civilian 
sentiment in France would be in its 
favor, the OAS feels, and would 
Pless the government of the day 
in Paris to go to the aid of the 
ultras if ever they were subjected 
lo all-out Arab attack. Meanwhile, 
with the regular Army’s complicity, 
the OAS is storing arms and ex- 
Plosive: and has prepared a call-up 
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mechanism for mobilizing all Euro- 
pean males of military age. 

In these circumstances it is 
doubtful whether a mere paper 
agreement between the French gov- 
ernment and the FLN will suffice 
to resolve the problem. Unless de 
Gaulle and Ben Khedda reach 
agreement very speedily—and are 
prepared to take joint action to de- 
fend their agreement—a “Pales- 
tinian” situation could develop in 
Algeria in the next few months. The 
emergence of the OAS as the 
dominant force within the Euro- 
pean community has made it more 
likely that de Gaulle, finding it im- 
possible to persuade the ultras to 
accept a settlement with the FLN, 
may one day decide to “disengage,” 
as he himself has put it—in other 
words, to withdraw in a huff, like 
the British from Palestine, leaving 
the two obstreperous communities 
to sort things out for themselves. 

Indeed, some French officials, 
like their British counterparts in 
1947-48, believe that this might be 
the healthiest solution: “Natural” 
partition-lines would be established; 
Moslem and European would ac- 
quire, however painfully, a degree of 
mutual respect which they do not at 
present possess and without which 
coexistence is impossible; and the 
two communities could be brought 
by outside pressure into, first, an 
economic union and, ultimately, 
some kind of federal state. 

The Palestine parallel breaks 
down, of course, when one recalls 
that the British Army was never 
committed, emotionally or political- 
ly, to the support of either Arabs 
or Jews. Some British officers were 
pro-Arab, others were pro-Zionist; 
but the majority were glad to wash 
their hands of the whole affair and 
approved their Government’s de- 
cision to withdraw. 

The French regular Army, on 
the other hand, while despising 
many of the richer, more selfish 
colons, has established close links 
with the European community of 
Algeria. It still suffers from oc- 


casional twinges of the complexes 
bequeathed by the 1940 defeat and 
Dien-Bien-Phu. It associated itself 
with the uprising of May 1958 in 
Algiers because it suspected the 
politicians of the Fourth Republic 
of preparing a “diplomatic Dien- 
Bien-Phu.” If it were persuaded to 
interpret a Gaullist disengagement 
from Algeria as a “moral Dien- 
Bien-Phu” (the phrase is already 
being tried out), the Fifth Re- 
public might soon find itself in the 
same ash can as the Fourth. 


APPILY, there are ‘silver linings 
A in this cloudy scene. General 
de Gaulle has given instructions for 
the establishment of a provisional 
Algerian executive which, he in- 
sists, must be conceived not—as 
hitherto—as a French-controlled, 
Béni-Oui-Oui yes-man group, but 
as a real means of allowing the 
FLN to establish a foothold within 
the administration and make con- 
tact with Algerian realities its lead- 
ers are apt to overlook in their of- 
fices in Tunis. Under the plan, the 
executive will be given control of 
an armed mobile gendarmerie. The 
initiative is a bold one; it may, in 
fact, prove too bold for the French 
military commanders on the spot. 

At the same time, de Gaulle is 
preparing to reopen secret talks 
with the FLN, and the indications 
are that no interim statement is to 
be made on the subject. An official 
communique will be issued only 
when the two parties have definitely 
achieved something or finally 
broken down. Ben Khedda’s For- 
eign Minister, Sa’ad Dahlab, is a 
competent clear-minded negotiator, 
and the French have discovered that 
he is not difficult to get along with. 
Moreover, while it is true that the 
FLN leadership is now somewhat 
tougher than in the days of Ferhat 
Abbas, it is also more tightly knit, 
more decisive, more practical, and 
less afraid of being disavowed by 
its guerrilla commanders. Once it 
makes an agreement it will un- 
doubtedly insure that everyone on 
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its side of the Algerian fence re- 
spects it. 

On the credit side, too, is the 
resuscitation of the moderate politi- 
cal parties of the Center and non- 
Communist Left. French opinion, 
recovering fast from the chauvinis- 
tic fever of 1958, is thoroughly sick 
of the Algerian war. The limited 
but by no means negligible influence 
of the moderate parties (and for 
all his professed scorn for political 
parties, de Gaulle is too wary a 


PARIS 
RE THE FRENCH once again on 
A the verge of civil war? Was 
CBS reporter David Schoenbrun 
correct when he predicted before 
an Overseas Press Club audience 
that the gravest crisis for the West 
was looming not in Berlin but in 
France? 

At the end of last month, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle invited a number 
of prominent Socialists, Radicals, 
Catholics and Independents to come 
and see him in the Elysée. He of- 
fered them a sort of political truce 
until the OAS was crushed and the 
Algerian conflict terminated. The 
politicians listened to him politely, 
but in the days that followed one 
Party congress after the other de- 
nounced his regime for being too 
“technocratic,” too soft toward the 
ultras, too contemptuous of Parlia- 
ment, or all these things at once. 
ES LineNNIR 28S 
Grorce W. HERALD is a veteran for- 
eign correspondent based in Paris. 
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politician to ignore the moderates) 
is bound to be on the side of peace 
and against all extremists, military 
and civilian. 

Even in Algeria, thousands of 
Europeans whom fear and despair 
have driven to support the OAS 
are war-weary and reconciled to the 
loss of their past privileges. Many 
would emigrate to France tomorrow 
if the Government would only an- 
nounce a clear plan for compen- 
sating, housing and employing 


Politics 
in the 
Elysee 


By George W. Herald 


Socialist leader Guy Mollet also 
met privately with former Premier 
Pierre Mendés-France for the first 
time in five years to lay the ground- 
work for a “democratic cartel” that 
could maintain republican legality 
in case the General became in- 
capacitated. 

All this sudden agitation dis- 
pleased de Gaulle no end. On Oc- 
tober 2, French televiewers were 
treated to the spectacle of an angry 
old man scolding the politicians for 
trying to resume the “sordid games 
and intrigues” of the Fourth Re- 
public. If they persisted, de Gaulle 
warned, he might dissolve the Na- 
tional Assembly and call for new 
elections. If anyone made trouble, 
he would again apply Article 16 of 
the Constitution, “this time to its 
fullest extent.” 

The open threat of total dic- 
tatorship failed to silence the Gen- 
eral’s critics. The Independents said 
they would welcome new elections. 
The Radicals and Catholics reiter- 


them. In the Arab camp, the new 
FLN leadership has clearly prom- 
ised that all Europeans will be al- 
lowed to live and work in the in- 
dependent Algeria of the future, 
whether they opt for French or 
Algerian nationality, provided they 
renounce all pretensions of con- 
stituting a privileged minority. If 
the hot-heads can be kept in check, 
there are ample men of good will 
on both sides to make agreement 
possible. 


ated that proper checks and 
balances would have to be restored 
during de Gaulle’s tenure of office if 
the Republic was to survive him. 
And the Socialists stuck to their 
plan to introduce a motion of cen- 
sure against the Debré government 
in Parliament “at an opportune 
moment.” 

On the face of it Debré, backed 
by a block of 200 Gaullist Deputies 
from the Union for the New Repub- 
lic (UNR), ought to be able to 
defeat such an onslaught. But he has 
grown extraordinarily unpopular 
among his peers. The Rightists ac- 
cuse him of having betrayed the 
cause of Algérie francaise. In con- 
trast, Gaston Defferre, the Socialist 
Mayor of Marseilles, charged on 
October 5 in the liberal weekly Ex- 
press that Debré was still “con- 
sciously or unconsciously an accom- 
plice of those who sabotage de 
Gaulle’s peace policy in Algeria.” 

An unnamed spokesman of the 
Catholic Popular Republican Move- 
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ment (MRP) was more specific in 
the Left-wing paper Observateur: 
“Premier Debré’s entourage is con- 
vinced that new negotiations with 
the FLN rebels are bound to fail. 
It systematically prepares for a 
partition and tells responsible mili- 
tary men that their main task is 
to hold a certain number of strategic 
points in Algeria. All this is con- 
trary to de Gaulle’s own concepts. 
As long as his executive organs play 
their own game, he won’t be able to 
make much headway.” 

Under these conditions, some ob- 
servers believe that quite a few 
MRP and moderate Deputies may 
vote for a censure motion against 
Debré or, by abstaining, insure his 
defeat. Unless de Gaulle changes 
his mind and appoints a successor, 
the Assembly’s dissolution would 
then be automatic. Since his recent 
trip through the Lozere Department, 
the General is more convinced than 
ever that he has the masses behind 
him. He told visitors that, if there 
were new elections, he would go 
and campaign himself this time, and 
pick up 80 per cent of the vote. 

For the moment, however, all this 
is pure speculation. In French 
politics, as in a Laurence Durrell 
novel, things are never quite what 
they seem to be and people often 
say the opposite of what they think. 
De Gaulle’s critics in the Assembly 
may have a point in complaining 
that his political paternalism dis- 
courages the average citizen from 





taking any interest in politics and 
thereby imperils France’s demo- 
cratic future. But as long as he is 
around and as long as the Al- 
gerian problem is not settled, 
neither Mendés-France nor any 
other revenant of the Fourth Re- 
public can seriously aspire to take 
his place. 


E GAULLE is neither eternal 
D nor infallible. He has saved the 
country from civil war—so far. He 
has been right on Algeria and Africa 
and has put French finances in bet- 
ter shape than they have been for 
40 years. These are services even 
his opponents don’t try to minimize. 

But he also has committed errors 
of judgment that carry the names 
of Guinea, Sahara, Bizerte and 
Salan. By coddling his worst 
enemies for over two years, he has 
himself created the OAS monster 
that is now out to destroy him. And 
his views on the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the United 
Nations and Berlin are, to say the 
least, controversial even among such 
fervent admirers as elder statesman 
Paul Reynaud and Nobel prize- 
winner Francois Mauriac. 

That is why Paris observers feel 
that the General can have no in- 
terest in antagonizing France’s po- 
litical elite. His entourage contains 
many able executives but, apart 
from André Malraux, few creative 
thinkers. The country’s best politi- 
cal brains—Mendeés-France, Edgar 


IT’S AN ILL WIND 
World's Turbulence Aids One Industry: Makers of Tear Gas.—Headline. 
The world is so full 
Of a number of riots, 


Each rock through a window, 
Each bomb, so disquiets, 


That in times of such turbulence 
Many are tearful, 

But, happily, makers 
Of tear gas are cheerful. 


—Richard Armour 






Faure, Gaston Defferre, Guy Mollet, 
Pierre Pflimlin and others—have re- 
mained outside the regime. They 
would be much less critical of de 
Gaulle if he listened more carefully 
to what they have to say. Since he 
is now in his 71st year and exposed 
to many perils, they see no serious 
reason why he should object to 
their desire to save the Republic 
if and when he disappears. 

Three major forces face each 
other in France today: de Gaulle, 
the OAS and the old parties. The 
OAS undoubtedly comprises certain 
military units but by no means the 
whole Army. Neither de Gaulle nor 
the parties can envisage an alliance 
with the OAS. The only union that 
remains possible is one between the 
General and the parties. Despite all 
the shadow fighting that is going 
on at present, many here believe 
that in the end such an alliance will 
be formed. Events, these people say, 
are going to take care of that. 

On October 8, they note, de 
Gaulle had a long talk with General 
Pierre Billotte and René Capitant, 
the promoters of what is called 
the “Gaullist Left.” This is a 
splinter group of the UNR, but it 
may be called upon to play an im- 
portant role in the next few months 
as a bridge between the General and 
all sincere republicans. 

While the OAS has gained no 
real foothold in France, except per- 
haps in a few areas around Bor- 
deaux and Lyon, it is steadily grow- 
ing stronger in Algeria. Backed by 
the bulk of the territory’s 900,000 
Europeans, it is virtually replacing 
the French Administration in many 
regions. All sides agree that 4 
violent showdown between de 
Gaulle and the OAS will be un- 
avoidable before Algeria can accede 
to its independence. When that 
struggle comes, France’s political 
parties are expected to forget their 
misgivings about the General in 
order to insure his victory. And 
de Gaulle won’t spurn ‘their help, 
for he will need all the friends he 
can muster. 
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AS THE 22ND CONGRESS MEETS 


Deadlock 


in the 
Party 


Presidium 


HE 22ND CONGRESS of the So- 
ie Communist party opens 
this week amid indications of acri- 
mony and indecision high in the 
bureaucracy of the USSR. For sev- 
eral months now, and particularly 
since July 30, when the Party’s 
Central Committee issued the exten- 
sive 1961 Draft Program, there has 
been pointed argument in the Rus- 
sian press over the lines of future 
domestic policy. An open clash is 
evident between the economic and 
political “liberals” led by First Sec- 
tetary Nikita Khrushchevy—who 
would increase production of con- 
sumer goods and “democratize” the 
Party’s lower levels—and the “con- 
servatives’—who vehemently op- 
pose these changes. The 22nd Con- 
gress must hammer out the dif- 
ferences and reach agreement on a 
final Program text. 

More than ideological disagree- 
ment is involved. The issue of Rus- 
sia’s internal development is closely 
tied up with the struggle for politi- 
cal power between “old-line” and 
Khrushchevite factions in the Party 
Presidium, the highest policy- 


JAMES BIDDLEFORD regularly follows 
intern:l developments in the USSR. 
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By James Biddleford 


making organ of the Central Com- 
mittee. That body remains the same 
coalition of diversely oriented per- 
sonalities Khrushchev first put to- 
gether in June 1957 against the 
Georgi Malenkov-Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov faction, but signs of seri- 
ous deadiock began to appear when 
the Premier urged badly needed 
material incentives for the masses. 

In January of this year Khrush- 
chev told the Central Committee’s 
plenum that “the production of con- 
sumer goods must always exceed 
the demands of the population. . . 
[because this] has great significance 
for further improvement of plan- 
ning and insuring balanced develop- 
ment of our economy.” By May he 
had worked out a new policy of 
capital investment which favored 
consumer-oriented sectors of the 
economy instead of the traditionally 
emphasized heavy and basic indus- 
tries. 

Early in May, too, a Khrushchev 
spokesman challenged what the 
1959 Party History calls the “Lenin- 
ist course toward pre-eminent 
growth of heavy industry.” Writing 
in the journal Problems of Eco- 
nomics, 1. Oleinik acknowledged as 
a “law of economic development in 


each Socialist country” the “pre- 
eminent growth of production of 
the means of production [ma- 
chinery, heavy equipment, etc.].” 
But he maintained that “a signifi- 
cant part of agricultural produce 
falls under the category, ‘means of 
production.’ ” 

Oleinik further stated that under 
certain conditions a Socialist coun- 
try could “develop both subdivisions 
of public production [i.e., capital 
and consumer goods sectors] at 
equal rates or even develop at high- 
er rates the production of consumer 
goods.” A few days later, on May 
20, Khrushchev himself endorsed 
these views in a talk with British 
businessmen. “We consider our 
heavy industry built,” he told them. 
“So we are not going to give it 
priority. Light industry and heavy 
industry will develop at the same 
pace.” 

The Premier’s remarks were not 
publicized in the Soviet press, proba- 
bly because they did not reflect a 
consensus in the Party Presidium. 
Yet on May 24, K. Pysin, First 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, re- 
peated Khrushchev’s new doctrine 
about the need for production of 
consumer goods to outstrip demand, 





calling it “a most important theo- 
retical tenet of Marxist-Leninist 
science,” and Pravda, the Party 
newspaper, reported this in bold- 
face type. In addition, Pysin de- 
clared that agriculture, Khrushchev’s 
major domestic concern, had be- 
come the “most decisive” branch 
of the economy. 

In June the Central Committee 
plenum approved the Draft Party 
Program. Although Khrushchev 
headed the drafting commission, 
the document represented an obvi- 
ous compromise between the “lib- 
eral” and “conservative” factions in 
the top leadership. The First Secre- 
tary’s economic views were not en- 
shrined as Party dogma: Production 
of consumer goods, the Draft speci- 
fied, must “fully satisfy,” not “ex- 
ceed” popular demand. And agri- 
culture was not designated as the 
“most decisive” branch of the econ- 
omy. Moreover, commentaries on 
the Draft program have stressed 
that industry still plays the “lead- 
ing” and “decisive” role in the 
USSR’s economy. 

Khrushchev did win one major 
concession from the commission. 
The Draft did not include the usual 
Soviet maxim about the need for 
preferential development of basic 
industry. It merely calls for “further 
development of heavy industry,” 
whose “main task” is “to insure 
fully the needs of national defense 
and satisfy better and more fully 
the life demands of man and Soviet 
society.” 


UBLICATION of the Draft Pro- 

gram on July 30 stirred fresh 
argument in the Soviet press which 
underscored the frailty of the com- 
promise. 

An August 2 editorial in Pravda, 
for example, stated that the Pro- 
gram’s goal of overtaking United 
States output by 1970 is primarily 
a matter of producing “foodstuffs, 
footwear, clothing, housing and 
other consumer goods, especially 
consumer durables.” This is con- 
sistent with the Draft, which calls 


for a “full satisfaction” of popular 
demand for consumer goods by 
1970, and declares that by 1980 
“there will be achieved an abun- 
dance of material and cultural bene- 
fits for the entire population.” 

But in the August 9 issue of 
Kommunist, theoretical and _ politi- 
cal journal of the Central Commit- 
tee, P. Yudin misrepresents the 
Draft as forecasting only a “suf- 
ficiency” of consumer goods by 
1970, and the “total satisfaction 
of needs for foodstuffs and items 
of primary necessity [kerosene, 
matches, sugar, etc.] by 1980.” 
Similarly, dimmer prospects for the 
consumer than those offered in the 
Draft were set forth by V. Grishnin, 
Presidium candidate member and 
head of Soviet trade unions, in 
Pravda of August 14. Grishnin was 
only willing to predict that “In the 
second decade [i.e., by 1980], our 
country will achieve an abundance 
of basic material and cultural bene- 
fits for the entire population.” 
(Italics mine. J. B.) 

Not until August 31, when V. 
Tyukov, an economic planner, pre- 
dicted an abundance of consumer 
goods by 1980, did Pravda offer 
any commentary in line with its 
earlier editorial. But on the same 
day, the editors of the Central Com- 
mittee journal, Party Life, ex- 
pressed doubt whether such abun- 
dance would come until after 1980, 
and seriously qualified other Pro- 
gram formulae for consumer satis- 
faction. 

The relative importance of pro- 
duction and consumption has also 
been a major subject of con- 
troversy. G. Shtraks, a Khrushchev 
supporter, writing on July 8 for 
Problems of Philosophy, denigrated 
“conservative” notions about the 
immutability of social laws. Citing 
the “law of pre-eminent growth of 
the means of production over the 
means of consumption,” he quoted 
“liberal” associates to the effect that 
“certain aspects of objective laws 
change in appearance,” and noted 
“the special role of the subjective 


factor.” Shtraks denounced “dog. 
matism” and reminded his readers 
that periods of great historica! devel- 
opment are marked by “turning 
points” and “profound qualitative 
changes.” 

This view was opposed in the 
same issue of Problems of Philoso- 
phy by the journal’s deputy editor, 
B. Ukraintsev, a leading critic of 
“Yugoslav revisionism.” He at- 
tacked the “liberals’”” emphasis on 
consumption and reaffirmed the 
primary role of production. The 
same “hard” line was taken in the 
Economic Gazette on August 14, 
in the August 17 issue of Trud, 
organ of the Central Council of 
Soviet Trade Unions, and in Party 
Life on August 31. 

On August 22, Pravda aiso de- 
parted from Khrushchev’s formula, 
calling for “first and foremost a 
further development of heavy in- 
dustry.” (Italics mine. J. B.) In 
contrast, Izvestia, the Government 
newspaper edited by Khrushchev’s 
son-in-law, A. I. Adzhubei, adhered 
strictly to the more “liberal” text of 
the Draft in an article published 
on August 16. 

It is worth noting, too, that both 
before and after the June plenum, 
the Khrushchev faction argued for 
the “primacy of politics over eco- 
nomics,” implying that the Soviet 
economy is sufficiently developed 
to allow for politically motivated 
shifts of resources to non-basic in- 
dustries. This idea was implicitly re- 
jected in Kommunist’s initial edi- 
torial on the Draft Program on 
July 29. Economics, said the edi- 
tors, is the “determining” factor in 
building Communism. 

Divergences of this sort usually 
indicate policy differences in the 
top leadership. And there is n0 
reason to believe that men like 
Oleinik, Shtraks, or Ukraintsev 
are acting as independent scholars 
in the Western sense. Professor 
Hugh Seton-Watson reminds Us, 
in Neither War Nor Peace, that 
“doctrinaire disputes, in Communist 
totalitarian states, are not mere 
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academic exercises. They are in- 
timately connected with struggles 
for power, with the interplay of 
factions, with the fight for control 
of the Party machine.” 
Seton-Watson’s point is_ illus- 
trated by the fact that the recent 
“doctrinaire dispute” in the Soviet 
press was accompanied by the re- 
placement of no fewer than seven 
first secretaries of provincial Party 
committees in the Russian Republic 
during August. This was no 
ordinary refreshment of the Party 
apparatus in connection with a 
forthcoming Congress, but a real 
token of a power struggle which has 
become increasingly acute during 
the past two years: Whereas the 
number of changes in these key 
posts averaged 14 per year in the 
period 1946-55, with 20 shifts in 
1949, the peak year, there were 
23 such changes in 1960 and 19 
have occurred in the period Janu- 
ary-September, 1961. 


ee as gun too, the debate 


in the Soviet press has been 
accompanied by sniping at Khrush- 
chev’s public image and attempts 
to discredit both his judgment and 
style of work. The First Secretary’s 
services in the composition of the 
Draft Program have been under- 
played, while the Central Commit- 
tee has been designated as “collec- 
tive author” of the document, and 
the Party as “collective theoreti- 
cian.” This is not a result of false 
modesty on the part of Premier, 
who only a few months ago per- 
mitted a pamphlet to label him the 
“eminent theoretician of Marxism.” 
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Khrushchev continues to be rep- 
resented as head of the Central 
Committee which, naturally enough, 
is “on guard against the [Party’s] 
monolithic nature and unity.” But 
the Committee is described as the 
“genuine personification of the col- 
lective intelligence and will of the 
Party . . . the collective leader with 
full rights.” In recent months too: 

e Marshal Semen Zakharov, 
Deputy Chief of the General Staff, 
has contradicted Khrushchev’s esti- 
mate of the importance of surprise 
attack in modern war. 

e The reform of the Machine 
and Tractor Stations (MTS), which 
Khrushchev initiated in 1958, has 
been subjected to direct criticism. 

© V. Kochetov, a “conservative” 
writer and editor who also cited 
deficiencies in the MTS reform, dis- 
paraged the “utilitarian” approach 
to Party work for which Khrushchev 
is well-known. In addition, Koche- 
tov depicted the Central Committee 
plenum as an affair guided collec- 
tively by the Committee’s Secre- 
taries, and not by the First Secre- 
tary alone, as press reports and 
published minutes implied. 

The texts of the Draft Program 
and the Party By-Laws, drawn up 
by the Presidium and publicized 
for discussion on August 5, also 
indicate that entrenched forces in 
the Soviet hierarchy are resisting 
Khrushchev’s efforts to “liberalize” 
Soviet society. The Draft underplays 
institutions of extra-legal justice 
such as “Comrade’s Courts,” the 
“People’s Guards,” a quasi-police 
corps which was chartered with 
much fanfare in 1959, and citizens’ 


commissions attached to local So- 
viets—a device reflecting Khrush- 
chev’s penchant for mass consulta- 
tion and grass-roots control. Indeed. 
the Draft Program not only under- 
plays these anti-bureaucratic forms 
but declares that the State is “the 
basic weapon for the Socialist trans- 
formation of society.” The new By- 
Laws ignore the control commis- 
sions of rank-and-file Party mem- 
bers which were organized in 1959 
to supervise the activities of state 
managers. 

These doctrinal formulations ap- 
pear to be unacceptable to the 
Khrushchevites. In the August 23 
Pravda, a local Party official re- 
quested that the By-Laws be 
amended to include mention of the 
control boards in factories and 
State farms. And in the same news- 
paper of August 29, I. Spiridonov, 
a Party leader in Leningrad who 
has usually followed the First Sec- 
retary’s line, praised Comrades’ 
Courts, the People’s Guards and 
Soviet commissions. He went on to 
say: “We consider it expedient to 
reflect more thoroughly in the new 
Party Program the need for perma- 
nent work by Party organizations in 
support and development of the 
growing social activeness of the 
toilers.” 

During the past few years, 
Khrushchev has assailed bureaucra- 
catism and directed wholesale cuts 
in the Party’s lower apparatus. His 
spokesman have encouraged non- 
staff activity at the expense of full- 
time Party work. An article in the 
June 19 issue of Party Life by N. 
Gulyaev, an instructor of the Party 








Control Committee, proposed that 
the new By-Laws define the rights 
and duties of non-staff commissions 
in local organs. 

Gulyaev held that such commis- 
sions might investigate acts of mis- 
conduct committed by Party mem- 
bers and perform the control func- 
tions ordinarily reserved to full- 
time workers in the departments of 
established Party committees. He 
disclosed that “some” Party officials 
regard such commissions “jealously 
and cautiously” because they “fear” 
infringement of their professional 
rights. 

At present the By-Laws, ap- 
proved only “in the main” by the 
June Party plenum, merely assert 
that municipal and district Party 
organs should “create permanent 
or temporary commissions on vari- 
ous questions of Party work and 
use Other forms to attract Commu- 
nists to the activity of the Party 
committee on a public basis.” 

Another Khrushchevite, I. Gru- 
shetsky, secretary of the Lvov 
(Ukraine) Province committee, 
stressed in Pravda on August 30 
that the commissions are “one of 
the effective forms of Party leader- 





ship |sic| and of attracting the broad 
circles of Communists into Party 
work on a public basis.” Grushetsky 
added that “It is expedient to sup- 
plement and make more specific 
the proposition about the need to 
create in district and municipal 
Party committees non-staff  sec- 
tions.” 

The resistance to Khrushchev’s 
“democratic” views on State and 
Party management cannot be dis- 
sociated from opposition to his con- 
sumer goods plan. Bureaucratic ele- 
ments in the Government evidently 
oppose rash experimentation with a 
system of economic priorities which 
both satisfies their own tastes for 
luxury and puts national power and 
grandeur ahead of immediate con- 
sumer satisfaction. 

Khrushchev has not been able 
to terrorize the opposition effec- 
tively (although the noisy cam- 
paign against statistical falsification 
launched early in 1961 may be con- 
sidered a quasi-terrorist tactic to 
“Khrushchevize” the bureaucracy). 
He is therefore seeking to under- 
mine the opposition’s relative inde- 
pendence through the establishment 
of control units at the grass roots, 
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staffed by ordinary people who 
would benefit most from his eco- 
nomic program. Judging froin the 
expressions of Khrushchevite dis- 
pleasure with the treatment of or- 
ganizational problems in the new 
Party documents, the bureaucrats 
who are resisting diminution of their 
authority apparently have consider- 
able support within the Party 
Presidium. 

Yet the continuing controversy 
over investment policy and _ the 
proposals to amend the new docu- 
ments suggest that the Party is now 
engaged in the sort of “general dis- 
cussion” which the By-Laws au- 
thorize “if within the Central Com- 
mittee there is not evident a suf- 
ficiently firm majority on the most 
important questions of Party poli- 
cy.” It is interesting that this con- 
tingency is provided for in the By- 
Laws even though a low-echelon 
Communist, writing in Pravda on 
August 23, dismissed it as im- 
plausible. 

For the 22nd Congress, which 
brings the Party’s regional leaders 
together in Moscow, could well pro- 
vide the two opposing factions with 
a forum for testing the USSR’s elite 
opinion. Prior to the January 
plenum, it will be recalled, three 
secret meetings of regional Party 
leaders were held in Moscow, an 
indication of the importance at- 
tached to their views in present- 
day leadership calculations. 

The backrooms of the 22nd 
Congress may thus witness another 
of the post-Stalin leadership's peri- 
odic returns to “Leninism,” or the 
search for a mandate to implement 
one of the conflicting programs that 
have taken shape in the Presidium. 
In any event, the new Soviet line 
will be determined neither openly, 
unilaterally nor harmoniously, but 
in the manner which Russian propa- 
gandists now declare characteristic 
of platform-making in “bourgeois” 
parties—namely, “in deep secrecy 
from the masses . . . by means of 
behind-the-scenes plots and im 
trigues.” 
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TEL Aviv 
0 COME to Israel with a knowl- 
Tete: of the Soviet Union is to 
sense vividly the contrast between 
two ways of national development, 
the authoritarian and the voluntary 
democratic. This contrast is all the 
more significant because of the fre- 
quently expressed theory that free- 
dom is a luxury only an affluent so- 
ciety can afford, and that driving 
compulsion is the sole road to 
progress and prosperity for an eco- 
nomically retarded nation. 

The Soviet method (employed 
even more ruthlessly by the Chinese 
Communists) of achieving the twin 
goals of a highly industrialized so- 
ciety and a collectivized agriculture 
is characterized by an inhumanity 
that can only be appreciated by 
those who have seen it in operation. 
Stalin himself admitted to Churchill 
during a wartime conversation that 
the forcing of the peasants into 
collective farms was accompanied 
by brutalities on a scale matched 
only in a major war. Four million 
Peasants starved to death in an 
avoidable political famine in 1932- 
33; millions more were deported 
to slave labor in North Russian and 
Siberian concentration camps. 

Deportation was not limited to 
“kulaks”—i.e., peasants who did 
hot want to submit to the new 
setidom of the collective farm— 
but was applied indiscriminately to 
tationalist groups, dissident Com- 
munisis, Poles and other inhabitants 
of ares overrun by the Red Army. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Two Roads 
to National 


Development 
By William Henry Chamberlin 


In addition, under Stalin there were 
massive deportations on _ racial 
grounds; not only did innumerable 
individuals become ‘“unpersons,” 
but whole ethnic groups were sim- 
ply erased from the Soviet map. 

How different has been the rec- 
ord in Israel! Although a very small 
society compared with the huge 
Soviet Union, its enormous prob- 
lems of survival and economic 
viability might seem to have re- 
quired a strong authoritarian hand. 
The absorption of a million im- 
migrants with extremely different 
traditions and cultural backgrounds 
was a tremendous task, even if one 
takes full account of generous aid 
from abroad, especially from the 
American Jewish community. 

Yet Israel has remained faithful 
to the principles of voluntarism and 
democracy. When some recent So- 
viet visitors saw an Israeli kibbutz, 
or communal farm, they could 
hardly believe that no armed guards 
were needed to prevent the colonists 
from stealing grain from the com- 
mon store. Here in a nutshell was 
the profound difference between 
Russian peasants, reluctantly herded 
into a system which they detested, 
and _ idealistic pioneer Zionists, 
choosing of their own free will to 
live on a communal basis. 

Apart from universal military 
service, which is a national neces- 
sity in a small country surrounded 
by avowed enemies, the Israeli citi- 
zen is left to the free exercise of 
his own judgment. He may live on 


a communal farm, he may try his 
hand at a more individualistic form 
of farming, or he may engage in 
some business or profession. 

No authority comes to the newly 
arrived immigrant in Israel and tells 
him what he must do. Some finan- 
cial inducements are offered by the 
World Jewish Agency to those who 
are willing to go to the “develop- 
ment areas,” where living condi- 
tions are still somewhat harder and 
more primitive than in the settled 
communities. But if the immigrant 
chooses to try his luck in Tel Aviv, 
Haifa or Jerusalem, no one will stop 
him, nor will anyone prevent his 
leaving the country altogether, if 
he so wishes. 

As is usually the case, political 
democracy goes hand in hand with 
a free and mixed economy. About 
50 per cent of Israeli industry is in 
private hands; about 35 per cent 
belongs to the Histadrut, the power- 
ful trade-union federation; about 15 
per cent is Government-owned. 
Israel’s economy is dynamic and 
free of stagnation or unemployment. 
Local authorities are convinced that 
they could easily absorb another 
million or two immigrants within 
the present boundaries. 

These facts seem to support the 
theory that individual freedom is 
entirely compatible with economic 
growth and progress. As such, they 
should carry special weight in the 
underdeveloped African and Asian 
countries where Israeli technical aid 
missions are now active. 
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Those 
Trans -Atlantic 


Blues 
By Stanley Edgar Hyman 


HE NEGRO BLUES are experiencing a revival, after 
7 oeeee into relative obscurity in the 1940s. In 
their distorted and caricatured form as rock ’n’ roll, 
they acquired an enormous public in the °50s, and 
since then a vast number of records, at least some of 
a traditional sort, have been issued or reissued. After 
at least 70 years of performance, the first studies of 
the blues are just beginning to appear. I should like 
to discuss one of them, Paul Oliver’s Blues Fell This 
Morning (Horizon, 355 pp., $4.95), but first it is 
necessary to make some general observations. 

The blues are a mysterious folk song that seems to 
come, not from a Negro “folk” in any of the familiar 
senses of the word, not from solid citizens, as do work 
songs and spirituals, but from a declassed semi-under- 
world, a world of brothels and honky-tonks, or, at best, 
of failed farmers and blind beggars. Yet they are true 
art, perhaps with the skyscraper the only true art of 
American origin, and they are or should be our pride. 

Technically—and as a musical illiterate I simply 
parrot my betters—the blues is usually a song in 12 
bars: melodically peculiar in that the third and seventh 
intervals, and sometimes the fifth, are flatted; harmoni- 
cally restricted to a simple progression of the tonic, 
subdominant and dominant seventh, the old hymn 
chords; rhythmically 4/4 with offbeat phrasing. The 
lyrics are a rhyming couplet with the first line re- 
peated, AAB, each line in four bars, with the words 
characteristically ending in the middle of the third bar, 
leaving the accompaniment to fill out the remainder. 

That is the standard form, but there are many 
variants: 8-bar blues that are a simple AB; 16-bar 
blues often AAAB; even a 12-bar form that the per- 
formers call “fast blues,” in which one of the lines 
breaks into two rhyming lines of two bars each, filling 
most of the space usually taken by the accompaniment; 
and others. Despite the variations, the melodic line 
is always immediately recognizable, the harmonies are 
always the same fixed sequence, and all of the thou- 
sands of blues that have been produced fit into a form 
as tight and perfect as a Petrarchan sonnet. 
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The way to learn about the blues is to hear them 
sung, most easily done these days from records, and 
to hear enough of them to get a sense of the pos- 
sibilities inherent in the tight form and the traditional 
stanzas, of the sophisticated emotional ambivalence, 
the complex combination of misery and high spirits, 
that characterizes them. But even a few bars will do. 
Robert Johnson singing a single line of “Kind Hearted 
Woman Blues,” 

She’s a kind-hearted mama, studies evil all the time, 
tells all one needs to know about the blues. 

The first and for a long time the only book on the 
blues, W. C. Handy’s A Treasury of the Blues, with 
historical and critical material by Abbe Niles, was 
issued in 1926 and reissued enlarged in 1949. Since 
its interest is in the composed rather than the folk 
blues, it is not much to our purposes. Jerry Silverman's 
Folk Blues appeared in 1958 and Samuel B. Charters’ 
The Country Blues in 1959, but the first is a songbook 
and the second a history, so that neither is what we 
most need, a detailed and knowledgeable discussion of 
the songs themselves. Now we have Paul Oliver’s Blues 
Fell This Morning, claiming to be precisely that. Olivet 
has collected and lovingly transcribed the words of 
over a thousand blues records. In this book he gives 
the lyrics of 350 of them in whole or in part, with 
elaborate analysis and commentary. 

Unfortunately, Oliver is an Englishman who had 
never been to America when he wrote the book, and 
his ignorance of American Negro life is appalling. With 
a charming innocence, he assumes that his love will 
furnish all the insight he needs. Thus he hears “Mem- 
phis Slim” in “Jive Blues” announce his intention of 
going on Riverside Drive, and never having heard 
of the place, Oliver gets it as a “riverside dive.” 
“Whistlin’” Alex Moore’s “Ice-Pick Blues” tells of 
his woman coming at him with an ice-pick, and Oliver 
explains: 

“Among the railroad and telegraph men, the street 
cleaners and builders, the ice-picks which are used to 
break up the accumulations of freezing snow during 
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the hard Northern and mid-Western winters become 
tools of murder, and the small size of some of these, 
coupled with their excellent balance and penetrating 
bills, make them a favoured weapon.” 

Worse than his ignorance is Oliver’s absolute mis- 
understanding of the tone and tendency of the blues. 
He takes them to be melodramatic sociology. Here 
are some examples. He reprints the following stanzas 
of Ida Cox’s “Worn Out Daddy Blues”: 


The time has come for us to part, 

I ain't goin’ to cry, it won’t break my heart, 

‘Cause I’m through with you and I hope you don’t 
feel hurt. 


You're like an old horseshoe that’s had its day, 
You're like an old shoe I must throw away, 
I’m through with you and I hope you don't feel hurt. 


You ain’t got no money, you’re down and broke, 

You're just an old has-been like a worn-out joke, 

So I'm through with you and I hope you don’t feel 
hurt. 


Here, complete, is Oliver’s gloss: 

“Returning home when the sun has gone down, his 
pockets empty of all save his calloused hands, the 
share-cropper pauses before his clap-board shack, with 
its patched walls and crumbling piles. Bellies swollen 
with pellagra, his children watch him solemn-eyed, 
whilst his woman now cooking the grits in the skillet 
‘loudmouths’ him for his laziness, for his uselessness. 
She does not understand why his work never seems 
to get them out of debt, but she knows that she has 
to bear children, raise, clothe and feed children and 
try to keep a home together. She curses him in her 
own helplessness for bringing them to such misery 
and turns him from the door.” 


toy TYPICAL COMMENT on a tough-minded 
and mocking blues will begin: “Perhaps he has 
taken her love for granted, perhaps he has given rein 
to unreasonable anger and thought little of her feelings, 
but he still cannot believe that the woman that he has 
admired and on whom he has depended so much. . . .” 
His explanations are as far as is conceivable from 
the stripped eloquence of the blues. The song (it is 
Bessie Jackson’s “Man Stealer Blues”) says: 

I went to bed last night and the blues wouldn't let 

me rest, (twice) 

‘Cause I ain’t used to sleepin’ by myself. 

Oliver says: 

“Her arms still feel the warmth of her husband’s 
love, and his fond words even as he betrayed her love 
Still remain in her mind, their sweetness now turned 
as bitter as gall.” 

All that it is the very power of the blues to under- 
state, Oliver overstates. “Barbecue Bob” sings in “Mis- 
Sissipp Heavy Water Blues”: 
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I’m in Mississippi with mud all in my shoes, 
My gal in Louisiana—with that high water blues. 
Oliver sings: 

“With aching hearts, and red-rimmed eyes, bereaved 
persons scanned the rows of huddled, homeless figures 
or with ungainly steps picked their way to the places 
where they used to live. Only the mud remained to 
greet them.” 

Billy Bird sings poetically in “Down in the Ceme- 
tery”: 

I don’t want me no woman with hair like drops of 
rain, (twice) 

Every time she combs her hair you can hear them 
hard nails ring. 


Oliver’s interpretation hits a high point here. He 
writes: “With gruesome imagery Billy Bird sings that 
he cannot love the body of a woman on whom rigor 
mortis has even touched her hair.” 

A major difficulty is that Oliver does not under- 
stand the private language of the blues, the sexual 
double-talk, and that what he takes to be sociology 
is quite frequently sexuality. He quotes Robert Pet- 
way’s “Cotton Picking Blues”: 


She’s a cotton-pickin’ woman, Lawd, she do’s it all 
the time, (twice) 

If you don’t stop pickin’ cotton now, baby, I believe 
you sho’ gwan to lose your mind. Yes yes... . 


She pickin’ so much cotton, she even don’t know 

where to go, (twice) 

She’s leavin’ in the mornin’, sweet mama, honey, 

she gwan’ from do’ to do’. 
As anyone familiar with the blues knows, this is one 
of the stock euphemisms for deviant heterosexual in- 
tercourse (Blind Lemon Jefferson sings it as “She 
crochet all the time”). Oliver explains: 

“Undoubtedly the strain of continual work ‘from 
sun to sun’ in the endeavour to gain freedom from 
debt and serfdom can kill the love in both heart and 
body. Husband and wife labour side by side until all 
energies are sapped and the wife who spends her days 
in the fields and her nights at the wash-tub has little 
time for the expression of love. Determined to gain 
independence for her family her labours may eventual- 
ly become obsessive and in turn a source of anxiety 
to those who love her.” 

In Oliver’s world, “Well, well, just lay down your 
brake and feed the gas, eeh yeah, and the stuff is 
here” is a tribute to the Model-T Ford, and “Doc” 
Clayton’s “Root Doctor Blues” (““My remedy is guaran- 
teed to cure you,” he tells women) is a comment on 
folk superstition. In short, Oliver does not understand 
his subject matter and should never have dared write 
about it. If his book makes us laugh, it is, in the 
words of the blues, laughing just to keep from crying. 
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THIRTY YEARS AGO Henry F. 
Pringle published a witty, almost 
savage dissection of Theodore 
Roosevelt. A notable scholarly 
achievement, the book was a popu- 
lar as well as a critical success, and 
it won a Pulitzer Prize. More than 
any other work, it established the 
image of Roosevelt that the public 
has accepted. Generations of college 
students have read and enjoyed it. 

Since Pringle’s time, a great deal 
of scholarly work has been done on 
TR. The appearance of the eight- 
volume Elting Morison edition of 
his letters, the interpretive studies of 
John M. Blum, and important 
monographs by George Mowry, 
Howard K. Beale and others have 
added much to our knowledge of 
the ebullient “Teddy.” More 
recently, Carlton Putnam published 
the first part of a projected four- 
volume life. But no one supplanted 
Pringle’s work. 

Now, with the publication of 
William Henry Harbaugh’s Power 
and Responsibility: The Life and 
Times of Theodore Roosevelt, we 
have a new serious reappraisal of 
Roosevelt’s entire career. It will 
undoubtedly replace Pringle’s book 
as the standard Roosevelt biogra- 
phy. Professor Harbaugh, who 
teaches American history at the 
University of Connecticut, has not 
produced as lively and entertaining 
a biography as Pringle’s, but he has 
far surpassed his predecessor both 


















in industriousness and in soundness 
of judgment. Throughout, Harbaugh 
has summarized carefully the latest 
research on every aspect of Roose- 


velt’s life. His concluding bibli- 
ographical essay is a model of its 
type. 

Where controversies exist, Har- 
baugh shows excellent balance, out- 
lining the differences of opinion 
fairly, and nearly always accepting 
the responsibility of committing 
himself one way or the other before 
moving on to new problems. For 
example, in dealing with Roosevelt’s 
narrow-mindedness as a critic of 
literature (TR wrote off Henry 
James because he was an expatriate, 
Zola because his characters were 
immoral, Gorki because he lived 
openly with a woman who was not 
his wife, and Tolstoy because he 
possessed “certain dreadful qualities 
of the moral pervert”), he is as 
scathing as Pringle ever was. But 
Harbaugh also points out the catho- 
licity of Roosevelt’s tastes, his 
encouragement of countless young 
authors and his “virile intellectual- 
ism,” rare in a man of action and 
almost unique among major Ameri- 
can politicians. 

Harbaugh’s portrait is generally 
friendly and sympathetic. It stresses 
Roosevelt’s positive achievements 
as Civil Service Commissioner, his 
remarkable accomplishments in the 
field of conservation and the tre- 
mendous impact he made upon 
foreign relations before, during and 
after his Presidency. 

Still, Harbaugh never spares his 
subject when he believes him in the 
wrong. He reminds us that, in the 
1890s, Roosevelt came very close 
to seeking war for its own sake, and 
that he was a master of the half 
truth, boastful and sometimes ter- 
ribly callous and cruel. Harbaugh 
is more restrained and also more 
informative than Pringle in his 
account of how Roosevelt “took” 
Panama from Colombia in order to 
construct the Canal, but the incident 
is properly classified as an “ineradic- 
able blot” on his record. For TR’s 


almost insane vaporizing: abow 
conscientious objectors during 
World War I, the author has only 
contempt. 


In the end, after some discussion 
as to whether Roosevelt was a 
moderate progressive or an intelli. 
gent conservative, Hafbaugh comes 
to an essentially positive conclusion. 
Roosevelt, he says, was “the first 
great President-reformer of the 
modern industrial era,” a “practical 
idealist” who molded “the new 
determinism and the old individual- 
ism into the only synthesis compat- 
ible with the American political 
temperament.” 

If Harbaugh fails anywhere it is 
in his effort to portray Roosevelt as 
a fundamentally secure personality. 
The standard interpretation has 
been that Roosevelt’s was a classic 
case of overcompensation for real 
and imagined inferiority. Sickness 
as a child and poor cyesight, com- 
bined with a dominant if not domin- 
eering father, led him to devote his 
whole adult life to an endless and 
irrational effort to prove his 
strength, manliness and endurance. 
Roosevelt the relentless pursuer of 
big game, the “straight line” hiker, 
the man who sparred with the 
mighty John L. Sullivan, the fervid 
advocate of war and national honor, 
does not seem to have been a man 
who achieved real peace of mind. 

Harbaugh rejects this interpreta- 
tion: “His vaunted self-confidence 
was genuine,” the author flatly 
states. Yet he repeatedly indicates 
that this could not have been true: 
“He was constrained to prove again 
and again . . . that he was a man 
among men.” “TR’s whole careef 
was marred by a seemingly congeni- 
tal inability to view his competitors 
with normal dispassion.” 

Nevertheless, I think that most 
historians will agree with most of 
what Harbaugh says about Roose- 
velt’s personality. The picture we 
get is of a man driven by a desire to 
express himself and by a noble urge 
to do his duty. TR was indominable, 
capable of inspiring others, charm 
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ing, versatile, undoctrinaire, utterly 
lacking in consciousness of rank; 
and yet strangely vacillating in many 
situations, willing to shift not so 
much with the winds of public 
opinion as with the whims of poli- 
ticians, and, considering his general 
breadth and open warmheartedness, 
monumentally opinionated and nar- 
row-minded in certain areas. All in 
all—and here, perhaps, Harbaugh 
does not do him full justice—a 
fascinating, endlessly controversial 
human being. 

Power and Responsibility is not 
the last word on the Rough Rider. 
But it sums up admirably what we 
know about him today. Henceforth, 
when any modern reader wants to 
know more about him, this is the 
book to which he should turn. 
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By Jacques Guicharnaud 
Yale. 304 pp. $4.75. 
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As ouR theater-going opportuni- 
ties steadily diminish in quantity 
and quality, our opportunities in 
theater reading continue to improve 
in both directions. Thus, more and 
more we tend to read those plays 
which we are less and less likely 
0 see. This, of course, is not a 
happy state of affairs, but so long 
a Our theater remains a minor ad- 
junct of the slot-machine industry, 
We're stuck with it. Fortunately, it 
still docs not cost as much to pub- 
lish a book as it does to put on 
4 play-—and the reviews don’t all 
Come Cut on the same day. 
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Instead of productions of Bertold 
Brecht, we merely have articles on 
Brecht. Instead of productions of 
Jean-Paul Sartre and Albert Camus, 
we have new translations and new 
studies of the two French writers. 
While we have, for example, not 
seen such major works of the con- 
temporary French theater as Sartre’s 
Nekrassov or God and the Devil, 
Camus’ adaptation of The Pos- 
sessed, or Henri de Monther- 
lant’s recent play, Queen After 
Death; while Jean Giradoux and 
Jean Anouilh remain only sporadi- 
cally (and usually unsuccessfully) 
produced; and while Michael de 
Ghelderode is little more than a 
name—the flow of books on the 
contemporary French theater has 
become a torrent. 

Jacques Guicharnaud’s Modern 
French Theatre is the latest and one 
of the most durable additions to 
this assortment. It deals with those 
recent (and not so recent) develop- 
ments in French playwriting and 
theatrical metaphysics which have 
begun to affect our own theater 
practice—if not yet our experience 
of actually seeing the plays pro- 
duced. 

Guicharnaud’s book is not in- 
tended as a definitive or even a 
scholarly study. It is merely a 
literate, detailed and generally fasci- 
nating account of the serious French 
theater between Giraudoux and 
Samuel Beckett, that is, between 
the 1928 production of Giraudoux’s 
first play, Siegfried, and the latest 
work by the author of Waiting for 
Godot. 

Each dramatist is carefully ex- 
amined from a moral and _ philo- 
sophical—as well as _ theatrical— 
point of view; his basic ideas and 
themes are analyzed and related to 
both past and future efforts; his 
specific theatrical techniques are 
probed and given perspective; and 
few of his ultimate answers are left 
unquestioned. Guicharnaud’s ap- 
proach is always compassionate, al- 
ways aware of ambiguities and para- 
doxes, evocative rather than limit- 
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readers... 


THE PRICE 
OF LIBERTY 


Your basic rights are being threat- 
ened in the name of law enforce- 
ment! One of our most admired 
writers on civil liberties demon- 
strates how the illegal actions of 
“the authorities” in their fight 
against crime are undermining our 
freedom. Drawing vivid examples 
from one fascinating case after an- 
other, he investigates the uses and 
abuses of confessions, a citizen’s 
right to privacy and how it is threat- 
ened by electronic eavesdropping, 
and he reminds us that eternal vigi- 
lance—against the forces of “law 
and order”—is still the price of lib- 
erty. An exciting and disturbing 
book by the author of The Loyalty 
of Free Men. $4.50 
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BETWEEN 
PAST AND 
FUTURE 


Six Exercises in 
Political Thought 


“Miss Arendt is one of the most 
brilliant and original of living polit- 
ical philosophers. There is 
throughout these essays a_ tension 
between an almost uncanny (and 
exceedingly feminine) percipience 
and a noble, elevated (and exceed- 
ingly masculine) architectonic of 
ideas. I find this combination a 
powerful one.” —IRVING KRIS- 
TOL, The New Republic. $5.00 
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ing, and provocative even when 
one disagrees with his conclusions. 
He manages somehow to blend the 
literary scholar’s perception with the 
know-how of the practical theater 
man; his concern is for the play 
as it comes alive on the stage—and 
in the minds and hearts of the audi- 
ence. 

What emerges is a strong sense 
of the special theatrical and philo- 
sophical world created by each 
playwright—from “the reincarna- 
tion of perfected essences” of 
Giraudoux’s theater, through the 
differing “theaters of the superna- 
tural” of Paul Claudel and Jean 
Cocteau, the “anguish” of Anouilh, 
the complexities of “man and his 
acts” in Sartre and Camus, to Eu- 
gene Ionesco’s “mirror of the world 
as a nonsensical mechanism” and 
Beckett’s idea of “life as a game 

a game which neyer stops 
ending.” At the same time, Guichar- 
naud is equally aware of modern 
French theater’s basic progression 
and basic unity: against realism, 
for a true poetry of the theater, 
toward the questioning of all values 
and conventions—of the theater as 
well as of life. 

Included also is a penetrating, 
although brief, summary of the 
philosophy and influence of Antonin 
Artaud, author of The Theatre and 
its Double, and high-priest or at 
least prophet of the entire move- 
ment. Half-mad, obsessed with his 
fiery vision of what life and the 
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theater should be, Artaud tried 
vainly in his lifetime to demolish and 
then to reconstruct the temple of 
the theater. In death, his influence 
has been paramount in creating 
what he basically sought in life: “a 
shattering theater which not only 
deeply moves the spectator but dis- 
turbs his very being.” Guicharnaud 
gives Artaud due credit and clarity. 

Equally valuable are two ap- 
pendices. One lists and briefly dis- 
cusses almost every significant pro- 
duction and director of the modern 
French theater before and since the 
work of the theorist and reformer, 
Jacques Copeau, who was the 
French theater’s fountainhead. It 
is invaluable as a summary and 
general reference and, although 
brief in compass, it is as brilliant 
an appraisal as the body of the 
book. The second appendix is a 
compendium of premieres and sig- 
nificant revivals. 

This is not an easy book to read 
once—or all at once. It should be 
kept on the shelf within handy 
reach and dipped into again and 
again for the music of its particular 
spheres to be felt most hauntingly. 
But no serious reader will fail to 
be haunted. For, through its sub- 
tle and sophisticated eloquence, 
through Guicharnaud’s deeply felt 
search for essences and nuances, the 
reader may gradually come to com- 
prehend—as well as it may be com- 
prehended in English—how the 
French theater of the past half- 
century has managed its masks and 
metaphors, and how it has reached 
out behind the masks—‘“the masks 
behind which man was hiding the 
fact that he is a metaphysical and 
tragic being . . . a being, if not 
without hope (for there’s Claudel’s 
salvation and Sartre’s action), at 
least without illusion.” 

Since this is the vision which has 
come increasingly to shape our 
theater and the theater of the West- 
ern world, this is no small achieve- 
ment. It deserves to be applauded. 
It even deserves some more pro- 
ductions. 
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THE DARK AND 
THE LIGHT 


By Elio Vittorini 
New Directions. 182 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by 
HELENE CANTARELLA 
Contributor, “Atlantic Monthly,” 
New York “Times 
Book Review Section” 


ELIo VITTORINI, not a prolific 
writer by any standard, nonetheless 
remains one of Italy’s most vital 
and influential novelists. A Sicilian 
by birth, he—like other modem 
Sicilian writers such as Giovanni 
Verga, Luigi Pirandello, Giuseppe 
Borgese and Salvatore Quasimodo 
—has not only transcended his te- 
gion but also his country, and has 
emerged as an important figure on 
the stage of world writing. 

Born in 1908, Vittorini began 
his career during the censor-ridden 
days of Fascism. Unable to publish 
his own works, he sought intellec- 
tual refuge in translating “the 
Americans’—Sherwood Anderson, 
William Faulkner, Ernest Heming- 
way and John Steinbeck. It is to 
Vittorini’s remarkable gifts as 4 
translator and stylist that these 
writers owe their fame in Italy, 
where “the Americans” became 
synonymous with avant-garde writ- 
ing in the late ’20s and 730s. 

That Vittorini is indebted par- 
ticularly to Hemingway and Faulk- 
ner is undeniable. But it would be 
a mistake to consider him deriva- 
tive. He uses certain literary devices 
(rhythmic cadences, skeletal dia- 
logue with studied omissions of if- 
relevant words or of whole sei 
tences; patterns of repetition and 
suspension; abrupt transitions from 
speech to thought and vice versa) 
which may seem less traditionally 
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Italian than trans-oceanic. But 
these devices, passed through the 
crucible of Vittorini’s profoundly 
original mind, have been fused into 
a new form and substance. 

No two stories could better il- 
lustrate this point than the novellas 
in The Dark and the Light, the 
fourth of Vittorini’s books to ap- 
pear in the United States. These 
stories, published at an interval of 
15 years, provide the reader with 
two divergent but deeply significant 
aspects of Vittorini’s technique and 
approach. 

The first, “Erica,” which ap- 
peared in 1936, is a lyrical tour de 
force which explores the terrifying 
but magic inner life of adolescence 
with its special amalgam: of real 
and imagined terrors. Set in the 
teeming tenement courtyard of a 
large Northern Italian industrial city 
slum, it is a somber story of un- 
employment, destitution and des- 
pair. Yet, it is not a dismal story 
at all. Seen through Erica’s eyes, 
the vicissitudes of her tragic young 
life glow with rare poetic fantasy. 

Left to fend for herself at the 
age of 14 when her mother goes 
north to join her father who has 
at last found work, Erica happily 
cares for her younger brother and 
sister, oblivious in her new-found 
freedom to the hardships in store 
for them. The children become fair 
game for the neighbors, who pilfer 
from the little store of coal, corn 
meal, oil and canned meat that their 
mother has left behind. Too young 
to find normal work when she runs 
out of supplies and money, Erica 
decides to settle for the only “work” 
she can get. She quietly puts a red 
ribbon in her hair and, by taking 
soldiers up to her garret room while 
the children are at school, earns 
enough to ward off starvation. 

“La Garibaldina,” a taut, ex- 
Citing, at times surrealistic story 
Written in 1950, reveals a radical 
change in both pace and outlook. 
It begins on a frankly realistic note. 
Little by little the quixotic charac- 
ters take over completely until the 
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action reaches a dramatic and 
ominous climax. Then, suddenly, 
everything falls back into focus and 
the sense of light, order and reality 
is fully restored. The whole story 
is geared to a recurrent Vittorini 
symbol—a train ride. For the 
author, whose father was a station- 
master in Sicily, trains seem a sort 
of lifeline that link insular man to 
the continent, first as an escape 
route from, and later as a return 
to, the security of the matrix, the 
homeland. 

Here again, the protagonist is 
humble and naive: A young soldier 
on a three-day pass trying to get to 
his native village. The only train he 
can take is a first-class car which 
transports only the local notables. 
He is befriended by a vivid and 
eccentric noblewoman on her way 
back to her estates. During the 
course of the endless night ride the 
youth, happy in his posh surround- 
ings, yields to the encroaching sleep 
of adolescence while “the old girl,” 
as he nicknames her, consumed by 
the insomniac curiosity of the aging, 
plies him with pointed questions. 

Bit by bit she extracts his melan- 
choly story and then embarks on 
her own bit of history. At his age 
she had been a camp follower of 
Garibaldi and had lived to the hilt 
the heady adventures of the Ris- 
orgimento. The boy only half be- 
lieves what she has to say. But at 
dawn, as he is about to deposit the 
woman and her heavy bags at her 
villa gate, she gives proof of her 
indomitable spirit by singlehandedly 
rescuing him from an angry mob 
of work-hungry migratory workers 
who threaten to vent their blind 
rancor against him. 

Frances Keene’s translation, done 
con amore, conveys with sensitivity 
and dramatic eloquence the haunt- 
ing qualities of Vittorini’s style, a 
compound of humor, compassion 
and myth. This book makes clear 
why such writers as Kay Boyle still 
consider Vittorini “the most ex- 
citing voice now speaking from 
Italy.” 















Among other things, G is a Roman 
numeral for 400 (P is, too) ; it is 
slang for $1,000; it is also a sym- 
bol, in education, for a grade of 
good; in music, for the fifth tone 
or note in the scale of C major, 
or the seventh in the scale of A 
minor. In physics, it stands for 
gravity and the acceleration of 
gravity, and in psychology, for 
general intelligence, 


If you look in a modern dictionary. 
you will find all this information 
and more, directly following the G 
entry. You will also find G string 
with all its definitions. A modern 
dictionary is full of many surpris- 
ing, illuminating, and informative 
things. If you’re still using a dic- 
tionary put together many years 
ago, perhaps you ought to ask 
yourself: “Should I use a horse- 
and-buggy dictionary in the space 
age?” In a modern dictionary every 
entry is freshly defined — with 
clarity and directness — for the 
times in which we live. If you'd 
like to see a modern dictionary at 
its best, ask any bookseller to show 
you “the experts’ dictionary.” 
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After 
40 Years of 
Soviet Rule 


RUSSIANS AS PEOPLE 
By Wright Miller 
Dutton. 205 pp. $3.95. 





Reviewed by 
COLETTE BLACKMOORE 
Former Moscow correspondent, 
United Press International 


THIS IS ONE of the best descrip- 
tions of the Russian people to ap- 
pear in a long time. In an unpre- 
tentious British way, it makes sense 
out of a good many seemingly con- 
tradictory facets of the Russian per- 
sonality, and does so with a culti- 
vated style. 

Wright Miller is steeped in Rus- 
sian culture. His contacts with the 
Soviets began in 1934 on the first 
of five “longish” visits to the USSR, 
including a two-year stay during 
the War. His associations with 
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emigre Russians go back even 
farther, and his familiarity with the 
literature of and about the country 
ranges far into the pre-revolutionary 
period. Affection and admiration 
for the people come through with 
special warmth in his fine descrip- 
tive passages on everyday life. 

Miller’s central theme is that 
most Russian behavior can be re- 
lated to two fundamental charac- 
teristics which seem to him just as 
dominant in the people today as 
they were in 1917 and 1934: “the 
strong, largely unconscious sense 
of community, and the naturalness 
and truth-to-feeling of individual 
behavior.” Both have their roots in 
the Mir (the old communal so- 
ciety), the Orthodox religion and 
the traditional Russian way of 
bringing up children with little dis- 
cipline, much patience and an un- 
usual blend of affection and de- 
tachment. If the Soviet regime, in 
all its efforts to remake Russian 
man, has added anything to the na- 
tional character, Miller thinks it 
is a “driving-power” that one senses 
now in the big cities and a “belief 
and trust in the future which has 
superseded so much of the old hope- 
lessness and lethargy.” 

Many Western visitors to the 
Soviet Union, including this review- 
er, have felt an unusual intensity in 
Soviet life and have wondered how 
much of it is traditionally Russian 
and how much, if any, is the result 
of the Communist system. Miller’s 
analysis suggests it is largely tradi- 
tional, part of what he calls the 
“undiscriminating energy and the 
undiscriminating concentration with 
which Russians go about things,” 
their “old passionate methods” of 
working and of relaxing as well. He 
detects a shift in recent years from 
extremes of behavior to a slightly 
steadier pace of life necessitated by 
industrial development, but thinks 
that “the Soviet methods of con- 
centrating on ‘campaigns’ and ‘tar- 
gets,’ of putting first things first and 
the rest nowhere, seem to derive 
quite as much from ancient Russian 






habit as from totalitarian org: niza- 
tion.” 

The longer one stays in the §o- 
viet Union, the more the traditional 
Russian qualities make themselves 
felt, perhaps because Westerners 
tend at first to think of the Soviet 
system as more of a clean break 
with the past than it really was. In 
my own limited glimpses into Rus- 
sian private life, particularly among 
intellectuals, | was always struck by 
how little there was of a “Soviet” 
atmosphere. I felt suddenly removed 
into a world where personal rela- 
tionships and values seemed not 
much changed by 40 years of Com- 
munist power. 

It was in personal relationships 
among Russians themselves that I 
sensed an extraordinary intensity, 
as well as the richness, high degree 
of development and naturalness of 
which Miller writes. However, in 
reflecting on why those relationships 
were sO intense, it seemed to me 
necessary to look not only to pre- 
revolutionary traditions, but also 
to the years of Stalin’s terror when 
many tended to retreat into the 
closed circles of a very few trusted 
friends. 

On the political side, Miller 
judges that the Russian people are 
far from appreciating or wanting 
Western-style government. At pres- 
ent, they are content that the limits 
of permissible public criticism have 
been “much relaxed.” No doubt, 
he writes, they will continue to test 
the outer limits of their new liber- 
ties and take advantage of the in- 
dividual opportunities offered under 
decentralization, but it is unlikely 
that they will push for a rapid ex- 
pansion of liberty or demand a voice 
in determining policy. 

In his preface, Alexander Dallin 
speaks of Miller’s “combination of 
prolonged exposure to Russia, 4 
thorough knowledge of language 
and culture, and an ability to listen, 
observe, and communicate.” All 
these advantages help make Rus- 
sians as People a book full of in- 
sight and understanding. 
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HOUGH SOME OF our glummest 

people are insiders like Gilbert 
Seldes and ad-agency executives 
who know how crass television’s 
tomorrow will be, the medium is 
actually pretty lively compared to 
present-day movies, painting and 
comic strips. Life may be more 
poetic on the intricately jazzy sur- 
face of an Alan Resnais film or a 
Jasper Johns painting, but there is 
always a feeling of people walking 
over you overstating their case: 
forcing home hot pincers of ele- 
gance and safe sophistication that 
have nothing to do with anything 
real, except possibly a private drive 
by the artist to aggrandize himself. 

With the nicely worn, clamped 
down acting of the cops in Naked 
City (ABC), you are back in the 
home of seriously engineered enter- 
tainment. Sporting faces like old 
union suits, the show’s principals— 
Harry Bellaver and co-actors—are 
so low-key that they often achieve 
a bull’s-eye performance by being 
indistinguishable from New York’s 
grimy, ugly gray atmosphere. Each 
Wednesday evening we are treated 
to an hour-long skirmish between 
a real Metropolitan miasma and 
three actors who have that special 
attraction of a Stash Clemens Dead 
End Kid movie performance: the 
ability to look happy and tough 
while actually being mediocre and 
squashed. 

The great accomplishment of 
Naked City, its dug-in malaise, 
come; from taking chances with 
Tunning reality—things like surging 
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diners or a lunch hour in a phone 
booth. By contrast, another less in- 
teresting street epic, the movie 
Hiroshima, Mon Amour, plays in 
a sort of empty canyon; real life is 
pushed to the edge or even out of 
the frame. In this Resnais film, 
slack neo-realistic actors can be 
“sensitive” without worrying about 
relative truth. 

There has been much talk lateiy 
about the irresponsibility of TV 
programing and the medium’s 
domination by Westerns, Mysteries, 
Crimes, or a combination of all 
three. A Newsweek TV judge re- 
cently streamed pity on the Friday 
night spectator who at 8:30 has a 
choice between Route 66 (CBS), 
77 Sunset Strip (ABC), or The 
Detectives (NBC). But criticism 
that lumps together shows dealing 
with the same subjects has gone 
beyond the irresponsible into the 
area of malicious over-simplifica- 
tion. 

Route 66 is about as similar to 
77 Sunset Strip, with its male wam- 


pus baby stars, as Rosa Bonheur 
is to Jean Gericault—both of whom 
painted horses. 77 hauls its all-but- 
inert girth after the bouncy, ado- 
lescent sex of Milt Caniff’s 1940s 
comic strip or Busby Berkeley’s 


campus musicals. Martin Milner 
and George Maharis of 66, how- 
ever reminiscent of boy’s book ad- 
venturers, have the good fortune to 
be used for their edginess and 
weathered qualities—in short, for 
their maleness. 

Chasing after ambulatory tough- 
guy truth in the extreme ugliness of 
New York City or Cordova, New 
Mexico, Bert Leonard, producer of 
the documentaries Naked City and 
Route 66, is one of the few mod- 
erns reminiscent of the under- 
grounders who did their best work 
long ago in films like High Sierra 
and To Have and Have Not. 
Leonard is a nut for authenticity, 
and is apparently locked in combat 
with a story supervisor’s fondness 
for “heart,” which sometimes dis- 
solves the series into lachrymose 
nonsense. When the producer 
emerges victorious, though, the 
story becomes a fascinating stone- 
chipping game in which case-hard- 
ened types beset by all sorts of 
obstacles, try to wring some tiny 
truth or real situation out of good 
dry dialogue. 

The best of the 66 shows (Sylvia 
Sydney as a thwarted boss shill in 
a floating troupe of dance-hall 
chicks) was a rubbed gem of acting 
in a Western scene inlaid with a 
feeling ot burnt-out frustration that 
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reached back to the fanged “Out 
Our Way” comic strip of the 1930s. 
This inclement style—hurt effects 
distilled from a hard-to-enter scab 
situation and underplaying that is 
trying to sift within it—also pro- 
duced a gem on delinquency in Los 
Angeles, which was less precious 
but far superior to Francois Truf- 
faut’s recent film on the same theme, 
The 400 Blows. The French treat- 
ment sentimentalized every trick it 
stole from its American antecedant, 
The Quiet One. 

Serious critics have a strange no- 
tion that there is something auto- 
matic or easy about an art form 
that wears the garments of pulp 
literature. The absurdity of the criti- 
cal comment, “It isn’t even a good 
Western,” should be apparent to 
anyone who has watched Richard 
Boone, a bulwark of lucidity and 
shrewdness, operate in his week- 
ly Saturday evening shoot-’em-up 
(Have Gun, Will Travel, CBS). 
Boone’s acting may be a bit stuffed 
for a cowboy performance but it 
is a fairly impressive portrait of the 
intellectual in his rigid, thought- 
compressed, glum modern stride. 

Holding a stiff staccato rhythm 
under tons of social pressure, play- 
ing by ear inside a wierdly hirsute 
ugliness, Boone’s spoofing inven- 
tions seem to catalyze director and 
actors into work that is always in 
the area of self-knowing art. 
Andrew McLaglen’s direction is a 
nice, humorous, but stagebound re- 
incarnation of his father Victor’s 
bravura acting in films like The Lost 
Fatrol. 

Alongside Boone’s, Gabrielie Fer- 
zetti’s intellectual in Michelangelo 
Antonioni’s L’Avventura, is saw- 
dust portraiture—safe, incompre- 
hensible, without muscle or a single 
subtle or believable invention for 
springing a weak egghead architect 
into life. The Italian film’s camera 
work also strikes a false note: 
rugged seascape in low-angle focus, 
endlessly crawled over, re-examined 
and admired. Unlike the settings in 
Have Gun or Naked City, it is 
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rarified, limp, postcard photogra- 
phy, lying like oatmeal over the 
screen. 


HE TV WEEK is always strewn 
"Vivien tortures, entertainment 
and surprises. Its intermittent ex- 
citement consists of watching the 
usual murk being transected by 
skill that seems unaware of itself. 
The most provocative craftsmen are 
relatively lesser lights like Robert 
Vaughn (a slippery, jaunty actor 
who looks like William F. Buckley 
Jr.), Cara Williams (Lucille Ball 
with toughness, exactness, weighted 
tenderness; featured on CBS’ Pete 
and Gladys), Robert Simon (so- 
norous rabbinical heavies; Perry 
Mason, CBS), Jeanette Nolan (ro- 
bust stoicism; Wells Fargo, NBC), 
Andy Lewis (writer of somber, 
anachronistic outlaw scripts that are 
like forced marches), and Harry J. 
Fink (like Lewis but more fero- 
cious; rape, etc., on Have Gun). 

Even the conspicuous TV artists 
react with more hardiness and free 
flowing subtlety under fire than a 
Billy Wilder or a Robert Mother- 
well, those effete, carefully restrict- 
ed refiners of film or thinly sized 
linen. Two of Alfred Hitchcock’s 
half-hours on NBC (one featuring 
Eileen Heckert, brilliant as a near 
old maid outdueling a pair of 
dominating moms; the other a 
Philip Roth tale of a boy sculptor’s 
inability to compromise a five-inch 
clay figure) jam together time, 
moral reversal, integrity and various 
story threads with more success 
than the young French directors 
who are doing the same synopsis 
style with flat feet and much more 
pretension. Hitchcock’s new film 
style—Kafkaesque morality thrill- 
ers told with glass-blown lightness 
and speed—has finally been getting 
home to critics, but it was spawned 
long ago by Norman Lioyd and 
others associated with Hitchcock’s 
critically slighted TV show. 

There is room here to mention 
only a few other limelight TVers 
who, instead of type-casting them- 


selves with a style that has their 
signature glued to it, are always 
striking into new territory. Dick 
Powell (NBC), the producer-actor 
of three series notable for quick 
pacing and an observant tough-guy 
approach that ends in a tight, clean 
hour, has long been one of the mis- 
rated talents in popular art. Some 
other aces who are way ahead of 
their competition by daring to walk 
their reputations on an_ invisible 
tight rope are: Jack Carter, a stand- 
up comic; Rudy Cardenas, a fantas- 
tic juggler fixture on Ed Sullivan's 
hour (CBS); and Peter Gennaro, 
an athletically fast dancer on the 
Perry Como Show (NBC). 

The tendency today—to rarify- 
edit and then assault head-on— 
crops the area potential in art. The 
result of this frontal approach is to 
cut down the peripheral excite- 
ments that transpire after, near or 
behind the action that is the center 
of a film or painting. Into the void 
left by the high artist and his efforts 
to pinpoint comes a show like Roy 
Huggins’ Hong Kong (ABC) or the 
Boris Segal-enlivened Dr. Kildare 
(NBC), which provide the edge 
pieces, the world of urgency and 
crowds, and particularly the back- 
ground that has been stripped from 
art and made the time-honored 
pedestal seem more like a soap box. 

Unfortunately, TV is not exempt 
from this trend toward aggressive 
egotism in high culture. Intramural 
uplift like David Susskind’s inter- 
viewing and the John Franken- 
heimer-George Schaeffer dramas 
consists mostly of close twos and 
threes bored into by the camera 
eye. Even the weekly football feast 
on Sunday afternoon is ruined by 
a feeling that the central attraction, 
the T-formation quarterback, holds 
the key to the entire show. Both in 
distant or close shots, the camera 
is situated directly over the quarter- 
back’s figure and most of the un- 
folding pass pattern is lost. So is 
most of the pro game, which hap- 
pens to be three pass plays and 
punt. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


NEW FORMAT 

I like the fresh, clean lines of THE NEW 
LEADER'S new clothes. You have managed to 
retain the dignity of your publication and 
have at the same time put more spirit into 
the layouts and typography. 
Philadelphia BEN Hisss 
Editor, Saturday Evening Post 


My hearty congratulations on your new 
format. It is not only an immense improve- 
ment over the old, but very good indeed on 
its own account. 

New York City ALFRED A. KNOPF 
Chairman, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


I congratulate you on the new format of 
THE New Leaper. I trust it will bring even 
more readers to what has always been a 
simulating publication. 

Washington EpWARD R. Murrow 
Director, U.S. Information Agency 


As an old fan of THE New LEaper I ap- 
plaud your new bold and direct format. As 
an opponent of design for design’s sake I 
have only one _ objection. The logo, 
THENEWLEADER, would benefit from a 
space between THE and NEW and another 
between NEW and LEADER. Purist reac- 
tion given. 

New York City EDWARD K. THOMPSON 
Editor, Life Magazine 


THE New LEADER in its new look has an 
excellent appearance. I congratulate you and 
wish you well with it. 

New York City ROGER W. Straus, Jr. 
President, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy 


We are very much interested in the new 
format and publication schedule of THE NEW 
LeaDER which, in my view, makes a re- 
sponsible contribution to informing the pub- 
lic by stimulating critical re-examination of 
accepted ideas. 

Washington LUTHER J. REID 
Director, Office of Special Projects, 
Department of State 


_ The new New Leaper is a very handsome 
job of restyling, and Herb Lubalin is to be 
congratulated on a bull’s-eye. All signs point 
oa fresh and vigorous cra for the magazine. 
Larchmont, N.Y. RICHARD HANSER 


Thave been reading and subscribing to THE 
New LEADER since about 1945. Now I read it 
4% an old habit, and I suppose I'll somewhat 
sadly be reading it for a bit more. But this 
much heralded format looks “slim, trim, 
Youthful, soft voiced and poker-faced.” 
Compare the cover of the September 18 is- 
sue with the magnificent cover for July 17-24, 
1961. Or compare it with the issues from 
the days when great photographs appeared 
on the cover, as on March 20, 1961. Line the 
three issues up, and if what Lubalin designed 
$ what you think will inaugurate a new 
Period o! circulation for THE New LEADER, 
then I'll oin the mastadons. 


October 16, 1961 


THE NEW LEADER welcomes comment 
and criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


I've read a lot of magazines in my day, 
and unless I’m terribly wrong, pages 18-19 
look like a cheap Mondrianish obituary. Page 
25 is a complete flop; at first glance I thought 
the wonderful Stanley Edgar Hyman was con- 
tributing three pages instead of two. And 
poor William E. Bohn; you apparently did 
not know what to do with his face. 

But I must admit that the illustrations 
by Gerry Gersten are splendid. Indeed, I 
have enjoyed so much of the illustrative work 
which has distinguished your magazine since 
the arrival of Ruth Marossi, including her 
own perceptive drawings. 

This is my first letter to THE NEw LEADER, 
and I hope not only for the success of what 
has always been an important and even read- 
able magazine but also for the invalidation 
of my initial criticisms. 


Raleigh, N.C. HERBERT COLLINS 


THe New LEADER in its new format is a 
happy improvement. I am sure that the 
magazine will continue its important con- 
tribution and great influence. 

New York City NATHAN C. BELTH 


This is to congratulate you on your new 
format, and all the imaginative innovations 
which make THE New LEADER not only very 
worth while to read but also a joy to look at. 
New Rochelle, N.Y. FREDERICK M. STERN 


The new New LEADER looks very smart 
and impressive and has good content as usual. 
You are to be congratulated on your initia- 
tive. 

Berkeley, Calif. RopertT E. Fitcu 
Dean, Pacific School of Religion 


THe New LEADER in its new dress is in- 
deed an improvement both in looks and legi- 
bility. The magazine retains its high calibre 
as a journal of opinion and information. 
New York City LAZARE TEPER 

Director, Research Department 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union 


Your new format is fine but did you have 
to inaugurate it with a smiling picture of a 
benign, fatherly Barry Goldwater? 

New York City ERNEST B. Hoox 


HYMAN 

I have been interested in all the pieces 
Stanley Edgar Hyman has done for THE NEw 
LEADER, and I am particularly pleased with 
his review of Bernard Malamud’s A New Life 
(“A New Life for a Good Man,” NL, October 
2). This is first-rate criticism. 
Grafton, N.Y. GRANVILLE HICKS 


Is Stanley Edgar Hyman consciously anti- 
Christian in his review of A New Life, or is 
he merely ignorant of the deplorable taste 
he shows in his fetid comparisons? 

Point Lookout, N.Y. JosePH T. McINTYRE 


In a recent article on Count Henry de 
Montherlant (“An Unlovely Aristocrat,” NL, 
September 18), Stanley Edgar Hyman de- 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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DEAR EDITOR 


clared: “Where the true novelist shows some- 
things, Montherlant fells it to the reader.” 
What nonsense! Any number of true novel- 
ists have told a great deal and shown very 
little, as Hyman should be well aware. What 
Hyman is suggesting has become a standard 
cliche at creative writing courses around the 
nation. It may have worked with Heming- 
way, Gertrude Stein, and a few other such 
figures, but it is certainly not an important 
rule of fiction even in the 20th century. 
Hyman deserves chiding for making such 
statements. 


New York City Dick ELMAN 


CIVIL WAR TRAITORS 


Permit me to compliment you on John 
P. Roche’s refreshing article, “The Aboli- 
tionist Centennial” (NL, August 14-21). It 
is high time young Americans are given to 
understand that Jefferson Davis, John Breck- 
inridge, Robert E. Lee and their ilk were 
traitors. Their acts against their Government 
were in the interest of a ruling aristocracy 
and in support of abject human slavery. The 
celebration of their conspiracies is most as- 
suredly in bad taste, to put it mildly. 
Yakima, Wash. IRA D. CARDIFF 


















“Art no point is the inner bond between 
Liberalism and Jacobinism so obvious 
as in their common hostility to religion 
in public life and in their common com- 
mitment to the thoroughly secularized 
laic state. But since no enduring social 
order is possible without some common 
sel of ideas, values and purposes, the 
‘religion-free’ Liberal State necessarily 
came to mean a state in which the 
pseudo-religion of secularism was en- 
throned and estab- 
lished.” (FromWill 
Herberg's new col- 
umn on religion.) 








From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. L-9, 
150 E.35 St., NewYork 
16, N.Y., for free copy. 





NEW YORK'S NEWEST 
SMASH MUSICAL! 

“A DELIGHT."’ —The New Yorker Magazine 

The Theatre Guild and Dore os an 


TAMMY GRIMES nl | 


"THE 
UNSINKABLE 
MOLLY BROWN” 


music & Lyrics by MEREDITH WILLSON 
soon by RICHARD MORRIS g 
Directed by DORE SCHARY \; NI § 


with HARVE PRESNELL c 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED—Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: Orch. 
$8.60; D; Loge $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.80, 3.80, 2.90. 
Fri, Evgs.: Orch. $9.40; ‘Loge $7. 50; Mezz. 
$6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.80. Wed. Mats.: Orch. $4.80; 
Loge $4.30; Mezz. $3.80, 3.00, 2.50. Sat. Mats.: 
Orch. $5.40; Loge $4.80; Mezz. $4. 20, 3.80, 3.00, 2.50. 


WINTER GARDEN THEA. Soth Street & B’way 
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SEATS NOW ON SALE AT BOX-OFFICE OR BY MAIL! 








EVES. 8:38 (Sun. at 8 P.M.) Sun. thru Thurs. $2.00, 
$2.50, $3.00. Fri, Sat. & Hols $2.50, $3.00 $3.50 
Mats. 2:30 P.M. — wed. (2 P.M.) $1.50, $2, $2.50 
Sat., Sun & Hols. $1.50, $2, $2.75. Prices inct. tax 
Mol. Mats. Election Day, Nov. 7—Thanksgwing, 
Wov. 23 & 24. For information call JU 2-5070, 
Special Attention to Theatre Parties 








Fimed ry 
70MM SUPER TECHNIRAMA « TECHNICOLOR® 


THE New 
LOEW’S STATE 
BROADWAY AND 45th STREET 


During this exclusive engagement KING OF KINGS 
will not be shown in any other theatre in this city. 





=u NEWMAN 


~~ PIPER LAL 


CINEmaScoPE & 


oxo *20* PARAMOUNT 


Feature at: 10, 12:16, 2:30, 4:60, 7:05, 9:25, 11:46 











Tht Hlstir 
ON 


. PLAYHOUSE =.=: 


Feature at: 12:06, 2:30, 4:60, 7:10, 9:35 





~ ABU FOX fen.) yl 







BH et, eth 


ad Cinemascope 
OR 


A SHOW FOR ADULTS! 
(Not recommended for children) 





Plus “GIRL IN ROOM 13” Cotor 
TATE tHOw TOOT! 13" coor J 








THEATER PARTIES 
All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C, Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 











ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal 


effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 
House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and liability. 


LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 


With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. (Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. [Also branches in 15 states) 


insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 











——<«« 
HEALTH CONTROVERSY suppressed! 
censored! Gift issue and literature. 10 SUPPORT YOUR 
cents. Pedestrian League #1308, Church COMMUNITY CHEST 
Station, NYC, 8, NY. ——— 
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In case you haven’t heard, $25 
bills are on sale at any bank. 
They’re better known as U.S. 
Savings Bonds. The $25 variety 
costs you $18.75, and you can 
get them all the way up to a 
$10,000 blockbuster for just 
$7,500. These aren’t the kind of 
bills you ordinarily use for gro- 
ceries, of course. Most folks 
tuck them away to grow (they 
mature in 7 years, 9 months) 
and then cash them in for tui- 
tion, or a long vacation, or 
something else they want. Why 
notstart buying them regularly? 





SIX NICE THINGS ABOUT 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 











* You can save automatically on 
the Payroll Savings Plan + Your 
Bonds earn 334%, 4% more than 
ever before « You invest without 
risk under a U.S. Government 
guarantee « Your Bonds are re- 
placed free if lost or stolen « You 
can get your money with interest 
any time you need it « You save 
more than money — you buy 
shares in a stronger America, 


You save more 
than money with 
U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay 
for this advertisement. It is donated 
by the People’s Educational Camp 
Society, Inc., in cooperation with 
the Advertising Council and the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 


How to 
buy °25 bills 
for ‘1875 
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Can they afford to buy money? He can set aside as little as $5 a wee 
Savings Bonds by signing a Payroll Savings application where he works. In 
a year they’ll own Bonds worth nearly $350 at maturity, at a cost of $260. 
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It takes more than money to make their 
future secure. It takes long-range planning for 
them—and for America. That’s why so many 
people buy and hold U.S. Savings Bonds. 
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* 
: * 
They get better with age. ANNIVERSARY + 
Every Series E Bond is still earn- d 1941 he 
ing money for its owner. An $18.75 g 1961 ra 
+ 


Bond bought in May, 1941, will 
be worth $48.76 in 1971. 


THENEW LEADER | 


in 
the 
classroom 


Every semester scores of teachers and thousands of students use THE 
NEW LEADER as source material in Political Science, Government and His- 
tory courses. This year THE NEW LEADER is again a highly valued and 
popular teaching aid in colleges and universities around the nation. 

Our student rate represents a remarkable saving —$/.50 per term per 
student for a minimum order of five subscriptions sent to the instructor. 
Desk copy free. 

If you are not already using THE NEW LEADER in the classroom, take ad- 
vantage of this special offer now by returning the coupon below. 


The New Leader College Department, 7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


Please send me subscriptions to The New Leader for the Fall Term 1961 at $1.50 


per term per subscription. (Minimum order: 5 subscriptions). I enclose $ 


Name of instructor 
Name of college or university 


Address 








